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8 he said; then walking forward, he 
d personally to inspect each gun 


9 bestow a few words upon the men. 


erything was in excellent order, and 
an was in his place. The. well- 
ed praise which Harry bestowed raised 
re of pleasure on the cheeks of the 
‘S. 
Ecce Ching-Ching and Samson had 
in it; and the former raised the ire 
runt by his patronizing style of ad- 


is gun,” he said, pointing to one spe- 
presided over by the boatswain, “look 
well, berry well, indeed—on de out- 
‘but kow about de inside—am dat 


nside and see,” snarled Bill. 

sa Grunt,” replied Ching-Ching, loft- 
not a gun-cleaner, me de ‘Specter. 
are thin efiough to be a ghost,” said 
giving him a push; “get along with 
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“Massa True a berry good fren to Massa 
said Ching-Ching; “but for dat I 
report him. Come along, Sammy.” 

“Oh, they are a precious pair!” said Bill 
Grunt to Tom True; “but the men seem to 
like ’em. Ching-Ching ain’t got no clipper- 
mania for their goods. And maybe he ain't 
bad in the main, but he leads Samson in a 
kind o’ way astray; he wor an aggravatin’ 
nigger afore, now he’s something horful.”’ 

“They keep us all alive, Bill,” said Tom. 

“Me and Cutten is allus on the key wee,” 
replied Grunt. 

Handsome Harry had now completed his 
tour of inspection, and taken his stand 
amidships, where he stood waiting for the 
night. ) 

Once, and once only, he turned to look 
at his pursuer coming up at a rapid rate. 
The men on board could just be distin- 
guished, but the vessels being end-on to each 


other, he could not tell if her ports were 


open. 
“T dare say she is as ready as Tam? he* 
thought; “but night will be here in time. 
There is no cowardice in flying before such 
fearful odds or in resorting to strategy. I 
gave the Brazilian every chance of leaving 
me in peace, but he will not let me be, and 
the consequences be upon his own head.” 
The cold, gray sea beat against the sides 
of the Belvedere, and in the ears of some of 
the men like the “hush” we utter as we en- 
ter a room where the dead is lying, with 


aie. ees” 


y footsteps behind us. The sky was cold 
and sullen, and the sun sank behind a broad 
mass of cloud burdened with lightning and 
Tain. 

As the great orb dipped, the wind, which 
had brought the Anita so swiftly along, 
q tushed ahead and caught the Belvedere. 
P The gallant craft sprang forward and left a 
_ double line of foam behind her. 

The darkness followed the setting sun, 
and as the sky and sea deepened into a gen- 
eral gloom, Handsome Harry’s voice was 
heard. 

oe “All hands aloft,” he cried, 
o. ~sail!” 

“Eh! what, sir!” exclaimed Bill Grunt. 
“Take in every stitch” said Harry; 
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“to shorten 


“we 


can ride for awhile under bare poles. A 
rocket there.” , 
“Ready, sir.” 
“I will fire it myself,” said Harry: “and 


as soon as it dies away let every sail be 
furled. Silence fore and aft!” 

“Men to remain aloft, sir?” 

“No. Come down and stand to the guns,” 
replied Harry. “When I give the word they 
ar to fire.” 

“At what, sir?” asked the wondering Bill. 
“They will see in good time,” was our 
_ hero’s reply. “Run aloft, and silent all.” 

- The men, but dimly seen upon deck, crept 
aloft and vanished—Harry turning the 
rocket tube in the direction of the Anita. 
Whirr! 

A bow of red light flashed over the sea, 
firding ten thousand reflections in the rip- 
_ ples below; then followed the explosion, and 
Plickness again. 

_ Swiftly, silently and well the men of the 
; Belvedere furled the sails, and the- noble 

- ‘vessel rode under bare poles. 

“Samson?” said Harry, in a low tone. 
“Yes, Massa Harry.” 

“Come here.” ; 

_ Samson came silently The men from 


turned to their etink: 


“Keep a look astern,” said our hero, “and 


* il me when the Anita approaches.” 
as “a ae Harry.” 
a and Ching-Ching leant over the 
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side and exchanged a word now and then 
in the very lowest of whispers, 
“See anything, Sammy ?” 
“Not’in’, Chingy.” 
“Berry dark night.” 
“Berry.” | 
A few minutes’ silence, and then Ching- 
Ching spoke again. 
“TI tink I see something now, Sammy.” 
“Whar away?’ 
“Jes near de Belvedere in front—coming 
right in.’ 


“Right, Chingy; it am de head ob a ves- 
sel,” 

“Pass de word to Masse Harry.’’ 

Samson crept back to the spot where he 
had left his leader, and informed him‘of the 
near approach of the enemy. ‘Harry walked 
quietly from gun to gun on the larboard side, 
b.dding the men fire when they heard the 
words, “I come.” 

Then he joined Ching-Ching and Samson, 
who were watching the coming of the. Ani- 
ta. The Chinanian and the negro could both 
see her well, and Harry managed to make 
out the outline of her sails.. The Belvedere, 


uader bare poles, could not be visible to 
them. 


“My rocket has brought them on the right 
track,” thought Harry. “One good broad- 
side may save us.” : 

Nearer and nearer came the Anita, in the 
Same course the Belvedere had taken, and 
sailing not more than two hundred yards on 
the larboard side. 

On she came, until she was parallel with 
onr hero’s craft, and then. springing up, he 
cried in a loud voice: 

“I come!” 

Eight guns sent forth their flames, and 
the shot crashed through the sides of the 
frigate. An explosion on board her fol- 
lowed, and a hundred angry voices arose in 
a confused clamor. 


“Well done, Belvedere!” said Harry, and 
then he gave orders for all sail to be spread. 

Up sprang the men, and the Sails rattled 
down, filling out with the wind. The word 
was then given to steer astern of the Anita, 
which had gone ahead, 


The maneuvre was so quickly executed 
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greater than that which followed 
dside—ensued. 
ul flame of fire burst from her lower 
and a ‘bell rang violently. Shouts of 
and and trampling of feet were heard 


e have wounded here sorely,” said 
addressing Marty. “She does not 
sposed to fight.”’ 

> cannot, ” muttered Harry, “for she is 

A ie : 

- was indeed true, for the great 
es of flames leaped out of her lower 
s, and the bell clanged with increased 

_ The fire gave light enough to see the 
rrying to and fro. 
ting was quite out of the question 
ith the Anita, for those on board had 
ork cut out to quell the flames. Some 
esinous compound seemed to have 

ht, as white and red streaks of fire min- 

ogether, and the flames cast up a thick, 

urous smoke, which was almost stifling 
e on board the Belvedere. 

fry tacked and got to windward, from 

se he could command a fair view of the 
le; and a very terrible scene it was. 

e ran along with incredible rapidity, 
e water poured upon it by the pumps 

aed to» have no better effect than to 

1 the conflagration. 

he Brazilians seemed, on the whole, to 
javing pretty well, but there were some 

) ran wildly to and fro, and these the 
s swore at and struck as they passed 
igher rose the flames as they reached 
per deck, near the quarter deck, and 
light was now strong enough to show to 

‘the faces of his foes. 

gun was fired, and the shot whizzed 

the rigging of the Belvedere. Tom 
tered an exclamation of admiration. 
icky,” he said. 

. fire did that, not the men,” replicd 

“we shall have more directly, and 
tter sheer off a bit.” 
Selyedere was accordingly steered 


away until she stood a little ahead of the 
doomed ship. Then, shortening sail, Harry | 
kept easily along at about the same rate as 
his foe, for the Anita had some of her rig- 
ging shot away in the second broadside, 
which had fallen overboard and impeded her 
progress. | 

Naught so terrible as a fire at sea, for it 
destroys nearly every chance of life, and it is 
the great terror of those who sail upon the 
deep. The few frail planks which we were 
so proud of, and treated with such a keen 
sense of security, are soon reduced to ashes; 
and then if any are saved, there are the 
boats; if not, a brief fight with the surging 
waves, and then—death. 

The guns in the lower deck of the Anita 
now went off one by one, and the shot darted 
hissing and shrieking over the sea. The 
men on deck worked the pumps like furies, 
but the flames grew higher. 

“IT must try to save some of them, 
Harry, ‘‘or they are all doomed men.” 

The rigging of the Brazilian now caught, 
and her masts looked like three pillars of 
fire. The flames curled round and lapped up 
the ropes like straw. Heavy sails bereft of 
their stays came thundering down, burying 
men beneath the flaming canvas. 

“Stand closer in,” said Harry; “‘take in all 
but the jib and royals, and lower the boats.” 

But ere the command could be obeyed, the 
heavy storm which the clouds had threat- 
ened burst, and a terrific gust of wind sep- 
arated the two vessels. Rain, heavy and 
terrible, followed, and Harry was obliged to 
devote himself to the Belvedere. 

A few rapid orders, well executed, placed 
her safely before the storm. Then he turned 
to look at the Brazilian. It was no longer in 
sight. 

“Gone under,” 


39 


said 


said Harry; 


soul lost.” 


“No, Massa Harry,” said Samson, draw- 
ing up to him; “de rain do what they 
couldn’t—put out de fire. See dere, one lilly 
flame hab a last fight for it, but him out too.” 

This was the case, The fire succumbed to 
the masses of water which poured from the 
clouds and drenched her from end to end. 
The fire made one little struggle to resume 
its sway and then succumbed, But great 
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“and every — 
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ae mischief it had wrought—the Anita 
| Pas ‘a wreck, a blackened hull, at the mercy 
<< deep. 

e ~ “She will not sink,” said Harry; “she is 
Yes big for that; and the fire in the vessel 
= has not had time to do more than char the 
FF lighted wood. He must fight it out as best 
2 he can.” 


CHAPTER Se | 6 


THE RIVER NUNEZ. 


“Good morning, captain,” said Ira Staines, 
as he entered Harry’s cabin; “just come to 
report land in sight, about six miles ahead.” 

“So near?” said Harry, springing off his 
couch; “we must have sped along in the 
night.” 

“Wal, two days’ favorable wind sends a 
_ efaft like this along, and I think we’ve near 

fetched the place I spoke to you about..” 
“The Nunez River?” 
“Yes, captain.” 
“And that, you think, is where I shall find 
the villain Brocken ?” 
__ “TI don’t promise you, captain,” said Ira, 
“for I’ve never been here myself, but I know 
' that it is one of his haunts. There are a few 
= * congenial spirits up this river, I believe, and 
it’s not unlikely he is here.” 
“Sail ahead!” roared out Bill Grunt upon 
the deck; and Harry, followed by Ira, hast- 
ened up the companion. The deck did not 
present the usual appearance when a strange 
craft hove in sight, for the men were’stand- 
ing about easily, and some two or three were 
looking over the side. 
_ “Where away?” asked Harry, naturally 
looking seaward. 
Bill Grunt pointed toward the stern, and 
then Harry beheld a strange looking boat 
_ about two miles away. 
3 It was very peculiar—indeed, nearly fifty 
_ feet long, with a curious deck rising round, 
Be. _ and without bulwarks or quarters—a simple 
ail saving those aboard from tumbling into 
“the sea. She carried but one sail, a large la- 
1, with a short bowsprit, very little longer 
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than a walking-stick. Her mast was stout 
and strong, raking aft. The sail seemed to 
be immensely out of proportion to the hull of 
the vessel. 

“Now what may we make of that?” asked 
Harry. 

Axing de pardon ob aoas genlyman here,” 
said Ching-Ching, drawing nigh, “but I 
know dat sort ob vessel.” 

“What is it?” asked Harry. 

“It a pleasure boat for big pirate villain, 
like Massa Capen Brocken,” replied Ching- 
Ching; “lots ob em about de different ribers 
here.” 


“Then you know this coast?” 

“Berry much well, Massa Harry; me been 
here sebal times.” 

“With whom?” 

The last question seemed to take Ching- 
Ching rather aback; but, speedily recovering, 
he answered with sweet simplicity: 


“Me de mose unfortunit lilly Chineeman 
dat eber live—me allers bein’ taken prisoner 
by de pirate, and brought to dis place.” 

Harry did not stay to investigate this 
statement, but ordered the helmsman to 
steer for land, and sent a man into the 
chains to heave the lead. 


As soon as the strange-looking boat saw 
the Belvedere turn toward it, that, too, sped 
toward land, and a man who had been below 
came hurriedly upon deck. 


It was Captain Brocken. 

He saw and recognized the Belvedere at a 
glance. Harry, through his glass, recog- 
nized him. Here again was the chase in 
view. What fortune was he to have now— 
good or ill? 


The pirate boat went well, but the Belve- 
dere gained upon her, and, had they been at 
sea, the question would not have been long 
at issue; but land was near, and by the 
quantity of surf, the water was evidently 
very shallow near the land. 


9 


“Six fathoms, sir,” cried out the man in 
the chains of the Belvedere. 

“Better heave to and fire at him,” said 
Bill Grunt. 


“We have plenty of water yet,” 
Harry. 


said 
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1oms,” cried the man. 
and Harry, with a bitter heart, 
vord to drop ror and take in sail. ; 
ad the bow-gun,” he cried, as soon as 

aneuvres were executed. 

‘True did this himself, and Harry 
d it at the strange craft. When he 
ken good aim, he applied the match, 

plosion followed. 

what ill-fortune now?” he cried, and 


le vored again to fire the gun. 

‘little powder he had placed flashed, 

thing more came of it. The craft which 
Captain Brocken was now near the 
ind any further attempt would be in 


ke out the charge and see what ms 
un,” cried Harry to Bill Grunt; “my 
ar i is ever in the ascendant.” 

gun was drawn back, and Bill, with 
1 of one of the men, proceeded to draw 
ar First the shot came out, then 


put this here?” cried Harry, furi- 
“What i ist?” 


eat him on the muzzle ob de gun to 


a Harry, it my best night-cap.” 
rse upon your night-cap!” cried 
throwing Ching-Ching to the other 
the deck and walking angrily astern. 

s sorely tempted to throw the Chi- 
erhosta, but he did not, and the day 


when he lived to bless Ching-Ching, 


“pursue him!” cried Harry. “Out 
j IT want a dozen men.” 


most of the Falnnecers 
the latter stand back, 


Harry 


“TI want no meddlesome fools with me,” 
he said. 

“Massa Harry,” pleaded Ching-Ching, “if 
you not take Ching-Ching he throw himself 
into the sea.” 

“You are a braggart!” said Harry, who 
was very wroth, indeed. “I will give you an 
opportunity of keeping your word.” 

Giving Bill Grunt a few general directions 
about the ship, he jumped into the boat, 
which was now ready, and was followed by 
Samson, Tom, and Ira, and nine men. The 
boat pushed off, and Ching-Ching was left 
mournfully upon deck. 

As soon as a hundred yards lay between 
the boat and the ship, Ching-Ching uttered a 
wild cry, which turned every eye upon him, 
and “‘all accoutered as he was,” umbrella, 
fan and so on, turned a somersault into the 
sea. - 

“He’s kept his word,” said Tom. 

“The fool can swim to shore,” 
Harry. ‘Belvedere, ahoy!” 

‘Aye, aye, sir!” cried Bill. 

“Lower a boat, and save that rascal Chi- 
Rese: 

But the rascal Chinese did not come to the 
surface. When he plunged from the deck 
of the Belvedere, he went down into the sea 
like a plummet, and the waters closed over 
him. Bill Grunt looked everywhere about 
him, but could see nothing. A minute 
passed; the men in the jolly-boat rested on 
their oars, and Harry, in spite of his indig- 
nation, grew a little anxious. 

“Do you see him, Tom?” 

“No, nothing has come up ahead.” 

“Pull back and see if we can find the fel- 
low.” | 
The men bent to their oars, but the jolly- 
boat did not fairly respond. It lagged most 
terribly. 

“Some weed or stuff got across the bows,” 
said Tom; “clear it away.” 

One of the sailors took up the boat-hook, 
and leaned over to do as he was bid. A 
broad grin immediately spread over his face. 

“There ain’t no seaweed here, sir,” he 
said. 

“What is it then?” 

“Only a poor lilly Chiesa” 
Ching-Ching, popping his head up. 


returned 


said 
“Berry 


es 


: © OBRQ Massa Harry—quite half 
~ fall we water now.” 
“Come in, confound you!” said our hero, 
_ endeavoring to keep up a stern countenance, 
~ “and if you dare so much as to open your 
' mouth again, or wag your pig-tail, I will 
* send you back with the boat.” 
-. Ching-Ching mutely came into the boat, 
and sat as still as a mouse when a cat is 
hovering in its vicinity until the boat 
grounded on the béach, about a hundred 
yards from that which had held Captain 
Brocken a quarter of an hour before. They 
made a rapid examination of it, and to all 
appearances it was empty. 
: Harry conceived that the captain and his 
_ men had fled to the woods, which lay about 
a quarter of a mile from the sea. 
He expressed this opinion, in which the 
others coincided. 
Ching-Ching was about to speak, when 
_ Harry bade him keep quiet. 
' “Let me speak, Massa peers 
Ching-Ching. 
“No, I will not. 
with you.” 
He was impetuous at all times, but the ex- 
citement of pursuing a foe who seemed to be 
_ fated to escape him made him the more so, 
and regardless of the unfit state of himself 
and his men, as far as provisions were con- 
cerned, he hastened across the beach and up 
the slope, on the summit of which stood th 
forest. 
_ “Samson?” he said. 
~ “Yes, Massa Harry.” 
“You have a keen eye; look out for the 
track of footsteps, and follow them.” 
Samson ran to and fro about fifty yards 
each way, then came back with his report. 
“” _ “No footsteps here, Massa Harry.” 
E* Ching-Ching gave a disdainful sniff, and 
B. Samson turned upon him in wrath. 
“P’r’aps you find dem,” he said. 
_ “Oh, no, not me, Sammy; me no sniff at 
you. Dere am no foogsteps here.” 
ee “Try further on,” said Harry. 
Samison, followed by the others, went to 
and fro, but in no place did he discover signs 
f recent footsteps. 
=< been here,” he said, “p’r’aps one, 
pe: or week ago, but not to-day.” 
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cried 


I have no time to idle 
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nother sniff from Ching-Ching, 

“Have you got a cold?” demanded Harry, 
turning upon him. 

“Massa Harry,” 
*me got sumfin to 

“Say it, then.” 

“Dat boat dat Capen Brocken in berry 
great humbug—him got false bottom,” said 
Ching-Ching, speaking very rapidly; “and 
now, Massa Harry, look—him afloat again. 
and going up de riber.”’ 

With a cry of bitter disappointment Harry 
turned and saw that Ching-Ching had 
spoken the truth. The boat, or felucca, as 
it ought more properly to be called, was 
afloat again and sailing up the river with 
Captain Brocken at the helm. 

Why had he ever come ashore? 

This was the question which came to Har- 
ry’s mind, and one glance at the mouth of 
the river answered it. There was the evi- 
dence of a great sandy bar which had kept 
the felucca out at first; the flowing tide had, 
during the last twenty minutes, supplied the 
water it needed. 

“Ching-Ching,” said Harry, “forgive me. 
I have been hasty and unjust with you.” 

“Oh, Massa Harry, don’t ’pologize to a 
cussed Chinee,” murmured Ching-Ching, 
“whose farder was only = 

Ching-Ching’s murmurings were cut short 
by Harry, who, turning to the others, said: 

“Tom, Ira, and you, my men, will you fol- 
low in pursuit now and risk all? I know we 
are ill-prepared, that we must rely on Provi- 
dence for all we need, but the present is an 
opportunity which may never come again. 
Will you follow my leading?” 

“To death!” was the answer of all, and 
Ching-Ching, folding his umbrella, thrust 
the nozzle of it into the ground with an air 
of approval. | 

“Then come,” said Harry; and in a few 
mintites the jolly-boat was launched again, 
and the men with heart and will were pull- 
ing toward the mouth of the river. 

The tide carried them swiftly on over the 
bar, where the surf beat over the stern of the 
boat. The men were obliged to bale out 
when they reached the smooth water on the 
other side, and this caused another delav. 
By the time this work was completed the 


implored Ching-Ching, 
say.” 
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wer Nunez is not one of the largest 
Africa, but it is nevertheless of 
ble extent. Starting about one hun- 
fifty miles from Japacun, it runs in 
direction for half that distance, 
suddenly turning southward, emp- 
f into the Atlantic about forty miles 
ape Verde. Very little is known of 
ior, and at the time of our story the 
s almost uninhabited—a few natives, 
nest of pirates here and there, alone 
g the land. | 


éro knew very little of the Wie: but 
hing appeared to know a great deal. 
boat went up the river he made audi- 
aments upon the various points after 
hion: 

dere de palm-tree where ole Scrad- 
found wid him throat cut, de night 
English cruiser chase de slaber. -Ah, 
< dat Scraddle betray dem, but Scrad- 
as steel. Dem was rough times, and 
e berry glad not to know dem now. 
de brook dat run dry in June, and 
up de body ob de nigger as was 
.d wid a shot round him neck. Dere 
dey hang ten pirates, and vultures 
and tear dem fore dey am dead. 


ver we return to the Belvedere,” said 
quietly, ‘I will have a little talk with 
aing-Ching.”’ 

berry glad, Massa Harry,” replied the 
“den me tell de trufe—for once!”’ 
aope you will,’ said Harry. “Silence, 
id aft. ” | 
stream now narrowed a little, and the 
dows of the trees upon the banks fell 
ne boat. Wide fringes of rushes on 
side prevented a landing, and al- 
he felucca was not in sight, Harry 
d reason to be confident that it was 
ead, and with eyes on the alert for 
yverment, he motioned to the men to 
best. They answered readily, and 
ashed merrily i in the sunshine. 

by the river opened into what is 
England “a broad,” which is, in 


narrow pathway. Samson managed to get 


broken fringe of reeds still bove witness to 
the onward progress of the felucca. 

But these, like most other witnesses, erred 
for once, for half way across the broad, - 
Samson called attention to a pole sticking 
out of the water not far from the reeds on 
the left. At another time Harry would 
have passed it as an object of little impor- 
tance, but now he steered in, and as he drew 
near discovered that it was the mast of the 
felucca. 

“Scuttled and sunk,” he said. 

“She made for dat sort ob trick,” said 
Chirg-Ching; “by and by, when dey want 
her again, de natifs dive, chuck out de bal- ie 
last, den dey bring oder boat, with rope and 
chain, and pull and pull, and up come de fe- 
lncca.’ 

Rounding the mast, Harry brought the 
boat nearer to the reeds, and then a narrow 
track through them was discernible, so art- 
fully constructed that it would have defied 
the keenest eyes fifty yards away. But then 
it was a little walk, built of loose stones— 
just wide enough for one man at a time. 

“Rullan:’” eried Harry; 

Two strokes sent the bow of the boat 
grinding against the side. He leaped out, 
and all prepared to follow him. 

“Two must remain with the boat,” he 
said; “draw out into the middle of the lake, 
and then await the word.” : = 

Two men were selected, and Harry whis- 
pered to them the words, “I come.” 

“Tf you hear not that,” he said, “‘stand off ; = 
if I do return in six hours, go back to the 
ship.” 

“Aye, aye sir; and what are we to tell Mr. 
Grunt?” 


“To stand off and on until he sees me on 
the stern. Let him do this for a week un- 
less a cruiser appears; in that case he must 
use his own discretion as to whether he will 
fight or run. If I come not, let him take the . 


craft back to Don Salvo, and tell him I am 


no more. What property I have on board is 
to be sold, and the proceeds divided among 
the crew.” 

‘“T hope the day for that will never come,” 


said one of the men. 


Harry thanked him, and stepped upon the 


en next and Ching-Ching behind him, then ten 
_ men succeeded the Chinaman, and Tom and 
" "Ira brought up the rear. 

3 - The path wound about in a tortuous fash- 
jon from one mound of earth to another. 
These mounds were like little islands in the 
Swamp, and were covered with moss. They 
- were too low to be visible from the river, 
flanked as it was by the tall, tapering reeds. 


These knolls or mgunds were sufficiently 
large for the little party to gather upon, and 
as great caution was now imperatively neces- 
sary, Harry often paused with the object of 
listening for any signs of their foes. 
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Twice he heard a rustle ahead, but so low 
that it might have been the wind, and, as 
nothing appeared, Harry concluded that it 
was only the reeds and rushes stirred by the 
air. Samson, however, was of a different 
opinion. 
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“Two-legged animals not far away, Massa 
Harry,” he whispered. : 

“You think so, Samson?” 

“Sure ob it, Massa Harry.” 


They now reach a mound of larger di- 
mensions than any of the preceding ones, 
and at the far end was a sort of stockade, 
composed of sticks and mud. A gun was 
fired from behind it, and a voice cried: 
“Halt, rash youth, and come no further!” 
“Who speaks?” cried Harry, drawing his 
cutlass and cocking a pistol. 

“One who will never do you wrong—who 
never has done one!” 

“Tis false, if it is Captain Brocken who 
speaks!” 
“Tt is he; 
ther !” 
“Vengeance!” was Harry’s cry. 
ward, Belvederes!” 

Another gun was fired from behind the 
stockade, and a rumbling sound followed. 
Then the earth seemed to tremble, and the 
structure of timber and mud rose into the 
_ air. A mine had been exploded. 


Just for the brief tenth part of a second 
_  Hrarry stood still, and then, like the others, 

he stooped to avoid the great mass of rub- 
_ bish as it came tumbling into their midst. 
_ Fortunately it broke in falling, or some must 
have been killed outright; as matters were, 


beware how you proceed fur- 


“For- 
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every man was buried under the pile of 
wreck from the stockade. 

A great deal of struggling and some 
swearing ensued, and full ten minutes 
elapsed before all got clear. Ira Staines was 
the last, for he somehow got under Ching- 
Ching, and our friend had been in no hurry 
to get up. He remembered a kick he had re- 
ceived on board the Veda, and, as the op- 
portunity for revenge had arrived, he em- 
braced it. 7 


“Tll knock your mummy head off,” 
growled Ira, as he shook the dirt off his 
clothes. 

““No wrangling there,”’ 
ward!” 

Samson took one look about him, and 
found the track he wanted. He led off, and 
the rest followed, ignoring the sharp thorns 
which beset them on every side, tearing 
their clothes and inflicting scratches which 
they might reasonably have looked upon as 
gaping wounds. 


cried Harry.. “‘For- 


The sailors at length were obliged to use 
their cutlasses to make a path for more than 
one abreast. Harry asked Samson if he 
were upon the right track. 

“Yes, Massa Harry,” he said; 
track ob one man.”’ 

“Only one?” 

“Only one, Massa Harry.” 

“Then he is alone. Let no man draw 
sword upon him—he belongs to me.” 

But that one man was not caught yet. The 
pursuit was carried on for several hours, 
and he seemed as far away. Harry’s men 
were exhausted, and he was obliged, in 
mercy to thetn, to calla halt. 

The want of food and drink now began to 
tell. The men were tired, hungry, and 
thirsty, and there was nothing either to eat 
or drink. The trees around were in too 
deep a jungle to bear fruit, and there were 
no signs of water. Ching-Ching dug out a 
very juicy root from the ground, something 
like the common English dandelion, which 
he bade the men chew, and this refreshed 
them a little, but it could not fulfil the office 
of solid eatables and refreshing drink. 

Pausing then for anything more than a 
rest would have been madness, and in about 


“on de 


a quarter of an hour they moved on. Cliing- 
ie 
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Ww o had drawn up to our hero’s side, 
ared that they were in the Mandin- 


pray, who are the Mandingoes?” 
arry, who seemed to be in very little 
for talking. 
ry great people, wif a berry great 
replied Ching-Ching. ‘‘Mighty big 
f ten t’ousand warriors.” 
news was not very satisfactory— 
ularly if that savage king happened to 
riendly disposed toward Captain Brock- 
Te he Ching-Ching his opinion. 


4 like many others, Ching-Ching.”’ 
aaa Harry, but p'r’aps you make 


t do it, Massa Harry; dey fire de bush, 
hoot poison arrows, all sort ob ting. 
know.” : 

rry true,” said Samson; “better parley 

. Mandingoes.” 

n parley I will,” returned Harry. “I 
old a candle to the devil for once in 
aah EN 


id here, Massa Harry, am de village.” 
t where de king live,” said Ching- 
‘and the party emerged from the 
0 a plain, in which a strange-look- 
sro city stood. 


CHAPTER nn f 
: ears THE PROUD KING. 


: Be adinzoc eee were built of clay, 
S, anc pestch ina a circular oun, with a 


% 


hole, which served as a chimney. Some re- 


semblance to a street was made by the build- 


ings being arranged in tolerably correct 
rows, with an occasional square, and the 
whole numbered about two hundred. 

Around this place was a wali of clay, 
which must have been erected with much la- 
bor, when the class of tools at the command 
of such people is considered. It was in- 
tended as a means of defence, but the sail- 
ors following our hero looked at it with pro- 
found contempt, and two or three were 
heard to mutter that they would “run their 
heads through it.” 


A few blacks were lounging about, and 
these set up a mighty hullaballoo as the 
party of the Belvedere appeared. Gongs 
were sounded, drums beat, and the houses 
poured out hundreds of negroes, and a num- 
ber of children ran to and fro, howling 
frightfully. 


Harry stood quietly at one of the openings 
in the mud wall, which served as a gate, 
until one, who appeared to be a leader, 
- waved the main body back, and put himself 
in the front—still, however, keeping a re- 
spectful distance. 


“Bow, Massa Harry,” whispered Ching- 
Ching, “and smite de hands togedder.” 

Harry did so, and the leading negro did 
the same, and drew a few paces nearer. 
~“Once more, Massa Harry.” 

Harry did so, and the ceremony having 
been repeated several times, Harry advanc- 
ing on one side and the black on the other, 
they drew near enough for a parley. Their 
followers on both sides kept a respectful dis- 
tance. 


Our hero saw before him a tall and power- 
ful black with a frame which fairly rivaled 
that of Samson. He was perfectly naked 
with the exception of a cloth about his mid- 
dle, and the only ornaments he wore were 
two feathers stuck into the thick woolly hair 
of his head. The Mandingoes behind him 
were as lightly attired, and entirely without 
Ornaments. 


“Salaam, sar,” said the black. 

“You speak English?” asked Harry. 

“Speak white tongue a lilly,” he answered, 
“What you want, sar?” 
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ie “Permission to pass through thi country. “Be as expeditious as you can,” said 

Can I see your king?” Harry. . 

“Matta, de Manding's king, berry proud,” “All right, old fellow.” 

; Teplied the black; “he no see common peo- Tom advanced, and took up about the 

ae same position as Harry had. The messen- 

An impatient exclamation arose to Hand- ger by the tent was now rolling in an agony 
_ some Harry’s lips, but he checked it, and of entreaty. 


: ‘ w 


ie 


“That fejlow will finish with a real fit,” 
muttered Tom; but the man was saved from 
that unhappy consummation by the appear- 
ance of the king. 

King Matta was as ill-clothed as his sub- 
jects, but he had the advantage of a very old 
beaver, much battered and brown with age, 
which he wore upon the back of his head. 
He had more than his share of dirt about the 
body, too, and his eyes were heavy with 
sleep. It required very little experience in 
such matters to tell that his majesty had 
very recently been most abominably drunk. 
Under his left arm he carried a mat rolled 
up. 

His first act was to rush upon the humble 
messenger, and kick him violently in the 
ribs as a gentle hint that his lord and master 
had kindly consented to come out. ‘Accept- 
ing it like a loyal subject, the black gave his 
message to the king. 


“Tell him that I am a white chief, and 
-want to see him. I have a present to give.” 
“Den Matta see you,” said the other, 
‘readily. “Stop dere; I come back lilly 


= Then, turning, he uttered a loud shriek, 
—~. -and waving his arms, ran toward a mud hut 
' of larger dimensions that the rest. Like the 
Others, it had an opening to serve as a door, 
and before this opening the negro prostrated 
himself. The Mandingoe people divided, 
leaving a lane from Harry to the hut, and 
what appeared to be a very animated discus- 
sion arose. 
The negro lay prostrated for some min- 
utes, and nobody deigned to come out. 
Harry, feeling that every moment was pre- 
cious, began to wax a little wroth. 
“If he keeps me waiting much longer, I 
will wake him up,” he muttered. 
The messenger now raised his head and 
beat upon his breast, raising a most dismal 1" answer, the noble ruler of the Mandin- 
howl. The crowd took it up, and if it was 8°€S Spread out his mat upon the ground 
Me tetended for an entreaty, the proud king 2d squatted upon it. The messenger came 
Se eietis cnnet have had a heart of stone to back to Tom, and without apparenily notic- 
ae venisted it. ing either the change which had been ef- 
ee Still King Matta came not forth. fected or the addition made to the party, 
Harry impatiently walked back to his said that the king would, in his majestic and 
friends. overwhelming kindness, receive him. | 
“Ts it imperative to put up with this tom- Tom lost no tine in presenting himself 
_ foolery ?’ tie «aid. before this august personage, and on nearing 
4 “TI fear you must,” returned Tom True, him trod upon the mat. This raised the ire 
who was grinning with delight. of the king. 
_ “Only one way ob goin’ t’rough de Man- “Git off my mat,” he roared. — 
 dingoe country,” said Ching-Ching, “and Tom stepped back and begged pardon. 
oe “Bat de Mandingoe way.” “Most mighty king of the Mandingoes,” 
et HO Oy parley with the beggars then, Tom,” he said, “I come to ask leave to pass through 
_ Said our hero. “If I have any more of their your bo-1ndless territory. Jog him, will 
- nonsense I shall lose my temper.” you?” 
_“P’r’aps me help you, Massa Tom,” in- The last sentence was addressed to the 
_ sinuated Samson. messenger, for King-Matta had gone off into 
“And me, Massa Tom,” said Ching-Ching. a sleep; but as jogging a man so mighty and 
_ “Come on, both of you,” returned Tom, potent as King Matta was rather a risky 
Tah 98. have some fun.” thing to do, the messenger shook his head. 


Vv etful SE held up his arm and 
le gave a great shout. This an- 
‘the purpose; and King Matta opened 


off my mat,” he said; then finding 
body was on it, he seratched his chin 
ative manner. 
> we must come to presents,” thought 
Then aloud, he said, “Mightest of 
ring a present to you.” 


> on de mat, den,” hastily returned 


“What am de present?” 
i eth ane. six, 
whis- 


wonderful and staggering King 

” said Tom, piling up the agony, ‘I 
hink we can spare six cutlasses.”” 

on’t refuse, Missa Tom,’ ’ whispered 


six?” roared King Matta; ‘den I 
vet” peat of dis mat, or I make 


True bea stiliy slipped off the sacred 
and King Matta, rising, rolled it up 
-ed it under his arm. 
bring twelve cutlasses,” he said, “ 
1ot pass troo my country. Dere a les~ 
or you. Dee kissi—it will do you 


: aying, he tucked his mat under his 
and walked indignantly into his hut. 
ould have slammed the door if he had 
but instead thereof he hurled out a kind 
ugh three-legged stool, which caught 
-Ching just below the belt, and regu- 
curled him up. 

h, golly! ki-ki tippity!’”” he eee “let 
et at him and him jam mat.” 

Steady, Ching-Ching,” said Tom, who 
at he must temporize to succeed; 

mind a blow in the stomach—it won't 


growled Ching-Ching ; 


hab hurt me,” 


said Tom, approaching the doorway, b bi 
keeping a wary eye upon it in case of other 
missiles; ‘“‘will it please to hear unhappy 
servant?” 

“Twelve cutlasses,”’ 

“You shall have them,” replied Tom, “on 
our return; we are pursuing an enemy, and 
when we have overtaken him, we will come 
back and leave the cutlasses.” 

King Matta returned to the doorway, re- 
spread his mat, held up his right hand as a 
warning to Tom not to venture upon it, 
rubbed his nose with his left, and with a 
cunning leer, said: 

“Suppose dat enemy lick you?” 

“Impossible; he is only one man.” 

“Only one?” said King Matta, brighten- 
ing. “Here, come on de mat—Jjust 4 on de 
edge; now, who de enemy?” 

“Captain Brocken.” 

“Yes, me know him. 
Come a little furder.”’ 3 

Tom took another step upon the sacred 
mat, and King Matta continued: 

“Vou leave two men as hostages,” he said, 
“and me tell you which way he gone.” 

“Teave dem two,” continued King Matta, 
pointing to Samson and Ching-Ching. 

Tom was again a little nonplussed, for 
Samson was sorely needed. King Matta re- 
lieved him. 

“Captain Brocken gone to Foolah DESY 
Tabanko” (pointing to the mighty black) 
“take you dere.” 

“Agreed, most wonderful and generous 
monarch,” said Tom. ‘You fellows don't 
mind staying?” 

“Anything to serve Massa Harry,” said 
Samson, and Ching-Ching said the same. 

So'Tom, after a low salaam to the king, 
hastened back to Harry. That part of the 
agreement which referred to the cutlasses 
suited him admirably, for if he succeeded in 
his object: there would be no further use for 
his weapons; but he decidedly objected to 
leaving Ching-Ching and Samson _ behind, 
particularly Samson. 

Yet what could he do? There was .no™ 
time to be lost in arguing with King Matta, 
who had the head of a pig and the obstinacy 
of a mule, and the arangement must be ac- 


said King Matta. 


”) 


Gone dis way. 


’ ceded to, 


ow,” said Tom; “and I fancy that in this 
ountry ie will be our best guide.” 

“6 agree,” said Harry, “provided neither 
~ Samson nor Ching-Ching objects.” 

_ They did not, for both felt they were serv- 
= * ing him; and Tabanko was bidden to pre- 
? ped to start. 

_ “Farewell, Samson,” said Harry; “if I am 
= not back in fourteen days consider yourself 
_ free. You and Ching-Ching had better then 
clear out.” 

a “And leave his majesty unpaid,” added 
Tom. | 
_- “Me wait here until Massa Harry come 
_ back,” replied Samson; “if he no come back, 
"den one place as good as anoder, and me 
____ stop here.” 
' “And I be wif Sammy,” said Ching- 
_ Ching; “we live and die together, like two 
_ ~ lilly babes in de wood.” 

“Well-grown babes,” murmured Harry. 
' Then he gave the signal, and Tabanko, fall- 
'_ ing in to the front, led them through the 
village, and behind came a shrieking and 
howling mass of men, women and children. 


CHAPTER IV. by QE 
THE PURSUIT. 


- None of the Mandingoes followed the 
: ; party beyond the boundary wall of their vil- 
e lage, but their cries followed Harry and his 
' friend for full half a mile across the plain. 
| They certainly raised a most unearthly din, 
and but for Tabanko’s assurance that they 
were wishing the party well, our hero must 
have considered that they were dooming him 
to destruction. 
“All I can say is,” remarked Tom, “that 
.* they express their” good wishes in that 
fashion, their ill-will must take a very unin- 
-_viting form.” 
“What matters their ill or good will?” 
Basia Ira Staines. “They are a weedy lot. 
Yada is the only man among them,” pointing 
9 Tabanko, who was now about twenty 
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is Tabenko seems a sharpish sort of a 


, eles 


yards ahead, leading the way at a steady 
swinging pace. He was certainly a very 
fine, muscular man, quite different to the 
others which had put in an appearance at the 
village, the Mandingean generally being very 
small and weedy. King Matta himself was 
so lean and shadowy that the sailors had 
promptly christened him ~The Horse Rad- 
ish,” 

“There’s iasnbis about that fellow,” 
said Ira Staines, alluding to Tabanko, 

“which tells me that he doesn’t belong to the 
lot we have left behind.” 

“And yet he seemed to be the complete 
slave of the king,” returned Tom. 

“He is a slave,” said Ira; “you see he is 
unarmed; but he is a favored slave, and as 
runing away was rather risky, I dare say he 
knuckled down to his lot like a sensible 
man.” 

“Still it must be very trying to have King 
Doormat for a ruler.” 

“Why, yes, Tom; and it is trying to be 
ruled by any one, but it must be unless we 
have the pluck and brains to be rulers. How 
moodily Harry strides along!” 

_ “This everlasting pursuit tries him, Ira.” 

“No doubt—but is it not strange that he 
and Brocken are being constantly brought 
together and never really meeting ?”’ 

“Very strange.” 
tf “I have been wondering over Harry’s 
story,” said Ira, with a thoughtful face, 
“wondering very much, indeed, and when I 
have heard more I may be able to add a lit- 
tle more.” 

“Do you know Harry’s history?” 

“No; but I have been mixed up with 
Brocken for several years; and their lives 
have had much to do with each other.” 

“I wonder that you ever had anything to 
do with Brocken.” : 

“So do I, Tom, but I was in a wilder 
mood, and that man can exercise a strange 
fascination over those around him, if he 
chooses to_exert it. I remember a bit of a 
mutiny once, when he had been too harsh 
with some of the men. The whole crew as- 
sembled together to kill him as he came 
upon deck. I went below to apprise him of 
his danger, and, merely bowing, he removed 
all his weapons and came up on deck un- 


4 er men he ed over me. I used to 
d strive against it, but no use; it 


me away against my will, and the | 


‘whatever it was, did not break until 
ith Handsome Harry here,” 

] he?” | : 
precisely the same power over me. 
simply transferred from one to the 
If he said ‘Ira Staines, knock your 
ainst that tree,’ I should do it. My 
-nay, my very life—seems to be ab- 


ist my feeling,” said Tom ina low tone. 
hen first we met I was insensibly drawn 


_Tabanko. 
os the black as to the country 


He wanted a little infor-: 


“How many has King Matta under his, 
rule?” he asked. 

“Many t’ousand,” replied Tabanko; “big 
village—lilly village—houses here and dere— 
many.” 

“Is he a powerful king?” 

“He berry powerful, if him no drink—but 
King Matta swallow rum as soon as got, and > 
him berry drunk ” 

“Who gives him the rum?” 

“Rascal trader—slave hunter—men like 
Capen Brocken.”’ 

“You know him?” 

“He come here now and den—all Mandin- 
goe and Foolah people know him. He 
berry kind, sometime berry cruel.” 

“Ts he friendly with King Matta?” 

“Berry friendly.” 


“Tow is it that he sells him rum?” 

“King Matta,” said Tabanko, looking cau- 
tiously around, as if he feared being over- 
heard, “‘sell anything and eberybody for rum 
and cutlass.” 

“Sol? «said fs precious rascal. 


Now, you, Tabanko, are not in the least like 


the other men. Are you a Mandingoe?” 

“No; me a slave.” 

“How is it that you endure the captivity?” 

“Me, sar, brought to King Matta when me 
a child; me grow up a slave—no know my 
country—no home where to go, so me stay. 
Me not berry much ob a slave.” 

“But your king kicks you?” 

“Ves, sar, and me kick de oder people,” 
replied Tabanko, quietly. 


He evidently considered that this mode of 
settling accounts was perfectly satisfactory. 

“You saw Captain Brocken this morn- 
ing?” said Harry. 

“Yes, sar; he come into de village berry 
pale, and run much, He den see King 
Matta and tell him to stop you.” 

“Which, of course, he has not. 
tain Brocken powerful here? 
friends?” 

“All the Foolah people frenly wif him; 

many t’ousand of Foolah stand up and fight 
for him.” 

“T have a tougher task before me than I 
anticipated,’ muttered Harry. ‘How far is 
the Foolah country from here?” 

“Three day walk,” 


Is Cap- 
Has he many 


Te 
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t y. ities Brocken is round anoder way, 
y de beaten track. Tabanko take the short 
‘ SS Straight, and wait for him.” 
“Bring us together,” said Harry, “and 
ask what you will that I have, and it shall be 
yours!” 
- “I want nothing but my liberty, sar,’ 
 Tabanko. 
s “You shall have it,” returned Harry. 
will take you on board the Belvedere.” 
— _ “But p’r’aps King Matta say no.” 
_“Then:this stout arm of mine will fight for 
~~. you, and all that follow me shall aid you. 
-- _ Tabanko, you shall be free.” 
The eyes of the savage gleamed with hope. 
“Me find dat capen and bring him to you.” 
_ “Harry,” said Tom, coming up, “the men 
_ are breaking down wtih hunger and fatigue.” 
“1 forgot,” said Harry; “all are not so in- 
__ Spired as myself. Tabanko, can you find any 
game, or aught to eat?” 
* “Fruit and gari, too, sar,” said Tabanko. 
“Can we halt here an hour?” 
“Halt ten, sar, and be in time.” 
This sufficed, and a halt was called. The 
men collected under the shadow of a small 
clump of trees, and, collecting some dead 
‘wood and leaves, proceeded to make a fire. 
— Tom and Tabanko departed in search of 
_ fruit and game. 


The black led the way to a clump of 
_ bushes, and, taking up a large stone in each 
_ hand, threw one into the midst. A large 
- bird uprose ; but ere it had fairly settled into 
_ flight the second stone struck it with unerr- 
i a= aim. 
; ? “Well done!” cried Harry. 
_. “Me nebber had weapon,” said Tabanko. 
e “King Matta not gib slabe one, so me use 

_ the stone.” 
= “Necessity drives a man to 
- oda ” said Tom. “Now, 

_ fruit? ?* 

_ “One bird more,” said Tabanko, and, 
J walking to another ane of bushes, the 
a ance was gone through again, with 
the same result as before. 
Then, giving the game to Tom to carry 
he sped toward a grove upon a dis- 
tant hill. Tom took the birds to the sailors, 


* said 
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who, under his direction, plucked and 
wrapped the naked bodies in clay. They 
were then thrust into the midst of the fire, 
which was now roaring merrily. 

Tabanko came back laden with cocoanuts, 
full of milk, and a number of juicy prickly 
pears. These, with the birds, sufficed to fur- 
nish the sailors with a meal. 

Harry ate very little, but all the others 
did justice to the fare; then every. man, 
“putting a pipe on,”’ was ready to resume the 
journey. 

Breasting a hill, they came in sight of a 
low land~ entirely covered with wood, 
through which Tabanko said they must pass. 

“It looks ugly,’”’ said Ira Staines. 

“Full of savage animal,” replied Tabanko, 
“and wild men, without name—berry fierce 
and berry savage; but brave men no fear 
them.”’ 

“No,” said Harry, smiling; “I never yet 
met the man I am afrid of—and as for ani- 
mals, it would not become any man to shirk 
them. Lead on, Tabanko.” 

“Berry brave man!” murmured the black, 
and without further parley plunged into the 
wood. 

Tabanko had told them much, but he 
might have told them more. The beaten 
track lay round the wood, because none 
who hitherto had entered it ever came back 
alive! The natives dreaded it as we dread 
death, and looked upon it as the very abode 
of all that was strange and terrible. The 
setting sun threw its deep golden rays upon 
the backs of the men as they entered, and 
their steady tramp alone broke the stillness — 
of eve. Stout of heart and strong of limb, 
not one man thought that that deep, dense, 
awful wood was to be his last resting-place. 


eee 


CHAPTER v. SY t 


A PLEASANT PARTY, 


We left Ching-Ching and Samson in the 
village, and feeling that such important per- 
sonages ought not to be neglected, we now 
return to chronicle their doings. 

When Harry and his party were out of 
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-oportions of Samson seemed to ex- 
the strange form and apparel of 
g aroused their curiosity. The 
re especially curious about him, 

with a desire to be agreeable, smiled 

ipon them. 

a ae lot ob people since me last 

son,” said Ching-Ching. “More 

ugly dan eber; but still me neber 
‘lubly woman. Oh, kitchee— 


hin, and she—probably the bride of 
sent Mandingoe—in a fury made a 
| at his pig-tail. The other women lift- 
heir voices in a general how! of exe- 
but the men rubbed their naked 
in an ecstacy. 
berry lubly creature,” said Ching- 
desirous of conciliating the outraged 
a ‘lublier dan all de queens under de 

You got de biggest nose and smallest 

lat eber I see, Oh! you lubby 
e! get out ob de way.” 

‘woman, who had misunderstood the 
of this address, and thinking that he 
ling insult to injury, now made an- 
arge at him, with so much success 
» succeeded in getting Ching-Ching 
‘embrace. Samson went to the res- 
half a dozen other members of the 
pounced upon him and held him 


ubbub was soon universal, and there 
ughter and vengeance in the eyes of 
ir creature who had secured Ching- 
She was almost as tough and wiry 


bout « & match for him. ° If ae were 
us, it roe indeed be a feather in 


| gib ay berry life to unchuck you. It aie a 


lily joke.” | 
“Soolo, soolo!” cried the woman—which 
is Mandingoe for wolf. 

“No, no!” cried Ching-Ching, who tin- 
derstood her perfectly. ‘Me only a badnig- 
moosa”—meaning thereby that he was only 
a little child. 

The natives were now twisting and danc- 
ing themselves into a fury, and some were 
waving clubs in an ominous manner ; serious 
work was impending, when a little man, with 
bow-legs and his hair tied up into a curious 
top-knot, something like the once popular 
chignon, rushed into their midst. 


In his arms he carried a most hideous 
wooden image, roughly carved out of the 
trunk of a small tree. It was coarsely paint- 
ed red and blue, and possessed the most 
frightful pair of goggle eyes ever painted 
by mortal man. : 

He uttered a loud yell and put his image 
into an upright positton upon the ground. 
The natives ceased yelling, the fair sex 
abandoned Samson and Ching-Ching, and 
one and all prostrated themselves in the 
dust. : < 

“The Bettie, the Bettie!” they cried, and 
the little bow-legged man slowly and sternly 
surveyed them for a minute or two. Then 
he spoke a few words in. the Mandingoe 
tongue, and the natives, rising, ran to their 
huts. 

In a few seconds the streets were clear, 
and Ching-Ching, 
advanced. 

“Berry glad to see you, Witta,’’ he said. 

He turned over upon his hands, and the 
bow-legged man did the same. They touched 
feet, and righted themselves. Samson was 
quite carried away with admiration. 

“Me tought you was dead, Witta,” 
Ching-Ching. ‘All de people strange.” 

“Matta hab a birthday and kill de lot,” 
said Wi itta 5 “but he afraid ob my Bettie, and 
no kill me.’ 


said 


He smiled, and Ching-Ching smiled too. 
Then both of them looked at the image with 
the most profound contempt. 

“Same ole ting,”’ said Ching-Ching. 

“Jes de same,” said Witta. “Me paint 
him up now and den, dat all; but he jes as 


with a smile of gratitude, — 
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‘em off when dey no bring me rice and 
fruit.” 

Here Witta paused and distinctly winked, 
Ching-Ching chuckled, and Samson laughed 
Outright. Attention was thus drawn to the 


. latter, and an introduction was effected. 


“Dis, Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, ‘“‘am 
Witta, de wise man ob de Mandingoes, and 
dat am his Bettie dat de people worship. 
Witta berry cleber man and make much fool 
ob de people. Ole King Matta, too. You 
bof cleber fellow—shake hands.” 

This was done, Samson giving Witta such 
@ squeeze that he uttered a short, sharp bark 
like a dog. 

“Better come home wif me,” he said. “I 
got good food in de pit.” 

“Come along, Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, 
smacking his lips. I berry hungry.” 

Samson was hungry too: and Witta, tak- 
ing his precious Bettie in his arms, led the 
way to his hut, which was just behind the 
king’s, and almost as large. Unlike all the 
other places, it had a door, or rather shutter, 
with which Witta closed the opening of his 
home as soon as they were within. 

The hole in the roof which served as a 
chimney was the means by which light was 
obtained. it just sufficed to give a twilight 
appearance to the hut, and no more. 


In one corner was a rough kind of box, 
in the other a pile of fern and other leaves 
for a bed, between which was a circle of 
Stones, in which a fire was burning. This 
represented the entire fittings of the wise 
man’s abode. 

Tossing away his potent Bettie, he bade 
his two guests squat before the fire—not 
that they were in need of any warmth, for 
the night dews were not falling yet, but 
because it was a comfortable sort of thing 
to do. Then from the box he took a bag of 


rice, part of a cooked fowl, and—surely not 


—yes—a bottle of rum! 
Here was a feast indeed, congenial to all; 
and they ate and drank to each other like 


_ brothers. By and by the conversation 


turned upon King Matta. 
“He berry proud king,” said Ching-Ching 


4: _ “He berry great ass,” returned Witta, on 
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ae good. He gib ‘em rain and tunder, and kill 


whom the rum was already beginning to tell. 
“He a king !—poof!—he stick hisself up— 
pah!”’ 

“But de people stand by him,” hinted 
Santson., 

“Yes,” said Witta, savagely; “dey stand 
by him so long as he stand by my Bettie— 
no longer. He know too well me Only pre- 
tend to care for my Bettie.” 

“So,” said Ching-Ching; “dat bad; once 
he lose de respect for dat, where am Wit- 
ta?” 

Witta rubbed his thigh thoughtfully and 
seemed a little uneasy; but he brightened in 
a moment. 

“So long as de people b’lieve in Bettie,” 
he said, “‘it’s all right wif me. While dey 
care to come to Bettie for rain an’ good 
crop an’ oder tings, I larfs at ole King 
Matta.” 

Somebody now smote the door very say- 
agely, and the voice of King Matta was 
heard demanding admittance. 

“No come in,” cried Witta. ' 

Thump—thump—and a volley of fearful 
threats as to what he would do to the wise 
man if he still continued to keep his door 
barred. 

“Sit still,” said Witta, “you lilly chaps. I 
Stop de door.” 

He picked up his Bettie and carried it to 
the doorway; then, putting dowrr the shut-.. 
ter, he planted the image right before the 
king. 

“De Bettie say dat you can’t come in,” 
said Witta. 

King Matta answered with a kick at the 
sacred image and sent it flying to a far cor- 
ner of the hut. Then, with majestic wrath, 
he stalked in and unfurled his mat. 


CHAPTER VI. “/ 
NIGHT IN THE FOREST. 


Night came soon to the wayfarers in the 
forest, and soon a thousand fire-flies were 
danc’1g around them, their movements ac- 
comp inied by the chirping and croaking of 
numberless insects and reptiles around them. 


el sies of the stars, which a 
uided Tabanko on his way; but at 
his help was denied him, and he 
dead stop. 
furder widout de sun,” he said. 
we shall be wasting time,” re- 
Harry. “Captain Brocken will never 
1e night.” 
ust stop,” said Tabanko ; “him may 
yss big plain; only lilly stones mark 
;no see de way at night; must stop.” 
said our hero, “I think we 
rht fire now,” said Tabanko; “by and 
ae big lion.” =~ 
peak English very well,” said Ira 
“How did you pick it up?” 
m de Capen Brocken and oder white 
some pirate, some slave-dealers; but 
de slow now. Too many big ships on 


ery must end some day;” 
“rue. 


> < 


remarked 


anko, clasping his hands passion- 
“Oh, de misery! Husbands lose 
de wife lose husband; children take 
Ah, all bad—bad—bad !” 
he tars had now made a fire, beginning 
ead leaves, and by its light they gath- 
) sticks and cut off several branches 
eir cutlasses. Tabanko explained 
would be necessary to make four 
d sit between. 
ry was not inclined to think the div 
‘great; but- Tabanko was urgent, and 
lors, on the ground that they might 
ll make themselves perfectly safe while 
ere abouf it, piled up the required 
y, lighted them and sat down. 
ugh gale would have but imperfectly 
Strated that forest; but as there was lit- 
‘no wind without, it was perfectly still 


flames and smoke rose straight into 
, and the wanderers were in no way 
ymmoded by one or the other. 
he remnants of the first feast which Ta- 
» had brought with him were now 
out, and when the men had eaten a 
te supper, pipes were lighted and. 
were introduced, 


bless de day when dat come!” re- 


Harry, Tom and Ira sat a little apart 
from them, not because they in any way 
considered themselves superior, but Harry 
had a yarn to ‘spin, and Ira had suggested 
that now was a fitting time to tell it. 

“So be it, then,” said our hero. ‘What 
little I have to say will not keep you long 
from sleep.” 

“One moment,” said Tom. “Ira, give me 
the cigarette papers. Thank you. Now, 
Harry, I’m all attention.” 

“The changes,” he began, “to which I re- 
ferred were the changes which came to Har- 
old and myself. We were the victims of 
love. Mine was only a boyhood’s fancy, but 
Harold’s was deep and sterling, and we both 
looked toward the same fair girl. 

“Harold was too blinded by his passion 
to perceive my flimsy love, and I, as soon as 
I saw how earnest he was, plucked my weak 
affection from my breast and gave my whole 
time to the sea. I was sometimes out by the 
week together with crafts and cruisers, or 
even fishing boats, and my brother, loving 
me as much as ever, yet found happiness in 
the more alluring affection of a woman, and 
was happy. 

“Her name was Leda Cardio, and she was 
the niece of Don Salvo, who at that time 
resided near us. She lived with the don, and 
Harold was a constant guest at his house. 
I, being so much at sea, was very seldom 
there. I see a smile upon your face, Tom, 
and I may as well admit that I had not then 
ventured a thought upon Juanita. 

“But as true as the needle to the pole, 


my heart at length turned toward her, and I 


gave up roving and became a constant guest 
at Don Salvo’s house. Picture to yourself 
how happy we were—Harold and myself— 
each with the object of our heart’s best love, 
surrounded with every luxury—living, in 
fact, a life of happiness, as perfect as mortal 
happiness can be. 

“I wish you could have seen Harold in 
those days. Oh, he would have drawn your 
hearts toward him. He had a look and 
voice of magic—all were charmed who came 
within their influence. The don often gave 
feasts, and gathered handsome men around 
him, but they were all stars and Harold the 
sun. The men hated him for his manly 


\ beauty, and the women envied Leda, 


“One day Harold came -to me with a face 
burning with wrath. He told me that Cap- 
tain Brocken, a man we had never met but 
once, had asked for Leda in marriage. The 
don refused, having, as her guardian, ac- 
cepted and acknowledged my brother. This 
bold villain openly declared that he would 
have her by fair means or foul. 

~We knew that he was by repute a lawless 
man, and that the authorities about us were 
not strong enough to cope with anything 
like a band of men, and we feared that mis- 
chief would come of it. The don was con- 
Sulted, and he decided upon an immediate 
marriage. Both were young, but in hot lati- 
tudes maturity comes éarly, and there was 
nothing premature in their union. 

“The preparations were speedily made, the 
day fixed,and until then a strict watch kept 
over the house. Nothing was heard of the 
Swaggering captain, and it was supposed 
that he had left the field. Blind fools that 
we were, not to know that the tiger can bide 
his time. 

“The day came, and the don entertained 
all comers loyally. It is the custom of his 
race to keep open house upon such occa- 
sions, and many strangers who were in the 
town wandered about the rooms. Some of 
these had most villainous countenances, but 
such faces were not uncommon, and we 
troubled ourselves very little about them. 

“So passed the day, and the night came 
on. Bride and bridegroom still lingered 
with us, but the bridal chamber was pre- 
pared alone. In that place it is the custom 
to spend the honeymoon at home. We have 
no country or continent to hide our heads in, 
as if we were ashamed of the most beautiful 
tie which has been ordained by the Creator. 

“So the night came on, as I have said, and 
the house was filled with music. Juanita 
and myself had been dancing with Harold 
and Leda. The dance over, Harold proposed 
a stroll in the open air. 

“We bade them go first, kiwwing at such 
a time they were happier alone. Harold 
crossed the room, and by the window which 
opened out upon the lawn turned and smiled 
upon us all—such a smile as will evermore 
lie graven on my heart, for it was the last 
I ever saw upon his face.” 

Harry paused and veiled his eyes. Ira and 
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Tom cast their cigarettes away and re. 
mained perfectly still until he spoke again, 

“Fle had been gone but a minute,” con- 
tinued Harry, looking up, “when I heard a 
fearful shriek and clash of swords. |] 
rushed out, when there upon the turf lay 
Harold with a broken sword in his heart, 
casting back in fitful reflection the light of 
the moon. 

“Ask me not what I felt then,” cried 
Harry, raising his hand passionately, ‘‘for 
no words that I could utter would give you 
the faintest notion of the passion that rent 
my breast. I saw all, read all at a glance. 
He had been murdered by his foes, and the 
fair bride borne away. No need to ask the 
ravisher’s name—it was Gaptain Brocken. 

“There was pursuit, but what availed it? 
His plans had been well and deeply laid, and 
we Only arrived upon the beach to see the 
white sails of the Black Jaguar far away. 
Until then I had never known his Cfrait,. O£ 
what he was, but that night I learnt all; 
Don Salvo told me. 

“Perhaps you will blame him for holding 
any intercourse with the pirate, but such 
things are not uncommon in that isle, but he 
paid dearly for the acquaintance—the vil- 
lains, who did the work of the greater villain 
well, took with them a rare quantity of plate 
and jewels. That was their prize—Leda was 
his.” 

“Was there not another woman taken, 
too?” asked Ira. 

“Had you a hand in that foul night’s 
work?” demanded Harry. 

“No,” replied Ira; “but I was on board, 
under orders to stand off and on until the 
captain, who was on shore, came off. Shall 
I go on and finish the story #”’ 

“Yes—yes,” said” Harry, feverishly. 

‘About ten o’clock,” said Ira Staines, “‘a 
boatful cf the part of our crew which had 
been ashore during the day came up, bring- 
ing two women with them, one old and the 
other young. The young one was your 
brother’s wife, and———” 

“The other was our faithful attendant, 
Ann Davis,” said Harry. ‘We never heard 
of her again, and some said that she was in 
league with the villains, but I knew her love 
for us, and never doubted her. She was 
very old and broken at the time,” 
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pre. very ill ; ‘ the young one raving 
ithe old one weak and helpless 
were brought on board. It 
t the old woman had been wan- 
he garden at the time of the at- 
they had found it necessary to take 
ner. Captain Brocken came -on 
jortly after and ordered us to make 
rican coast. 
nothing of the real nature of the 
mtinued Ira, “or I. dare say I 
e put a bullet through him. Until 
ight I looked upon it as a common af- 
gallantry, Well—let me waste no 
uses—there were women on board 
care of the young prisoner, and 
one was put into a cabin to rest. 
Brocken Bore the deck throughout 
‘could the villain rest?’ asked 
ow could he? Early in the morn- 
was told that the old woman was 
id wished to see him. When he re- 
ie was dead, and her face could not 
1 so ghastly as his. I have seen 
‘with fear and rage, but never any- 
his—the agony of a lifetime was 


Be bed Tom and Harry together. 
ead,”’ said Ira, solemnly. ‘Some 
ere is no such a thing as a broken 

t hers burst that night. I tell you 
at you may be thankful she was 
e foul wrong meditated.” 
thankful,’ murmured Harry, bow- 
aead; but in a moment the old pas- 
sd out again. 3 
ithout that is there not wrong 


penal not Harold be 


“Do you won- 
have oes iis man, that I 
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pursue him still, and must do so until either 
or both of .us is no more? I am never at 
rest, my mind is never away from him. | 
am haunted, too, with the spirit of my 
brother.” 

“Which urges you on,” said Ira. 

“No, but is ever holding up a warning 
hand. Only last night it came to my side 
and bade me go no further; but I was 
dreaming, and phantoms come and go in- 
consistently. I shall go on until my purpose 
is accomplished or my life lost in the effort. 
What was the communication my old ser- 
vant made to him ere she died?” 

“That,” returned Ira, “I never knew—no 
word of it ever escaped his lips, and she 
died without speaking to another.” 

“Good, faithful old woman,” said Harry, 
“your death alone would demand vengeance 
on the evil-doer—but I dare not dwell upon 
it. The men are at rest, and I must have 
rest too. Good-night.”’ 

He stretched himself out by the fire, and 
Tom and Ira having put on fresh fuel fol- 
lowed his example. They were speedily 
asteep, and all the men were giving out 
sounds which told of deep slumbers; but 
Harry’s eyes, Heavy as they were, refused to 
close. 

The old memories of the past, aroused by 
the telling of the story, refused to leave 
him, and again and again he went through 
the scene on his brother’s wedding night. 
The wearying excitement of this repetition 
almost drove him mad, and he turned and 


turned, seeking rest and finding none. 


A movement just outside the fire changed 
the current of his thoughts. It sounded like 
a footfall in the bushes—the stealthy foot- 
fall of a murderer or thief. 

The hope that it might be his foe sprang 
up within him, but it died away as a low 
grunt fell upon his ear. 

He knew the sound well—it came from a 
lion. 

Drawing a pistol from his belt, erty 
cautiously cocked it and lay quite still. Then, 
looking intently in the direction of the 
sound, he sought to make out the form, or, 
at least, the eyes of the nocturnal visitor. 

Straight in’ front of him lay Tabanko, a 
little apart from the rest of the men, and 
just between two fires, The position he had 
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taken up was a little more exposed than 
that of the others, and Harry instinctively 
felt that he was the object of attack. 

It was upon his lips- to give warning, 
when an enormous brute sprang out from 
the darkness, and, seizing the unhappy black 
by the shoulder, dragged him away. 

The shouts of Tabanko and Harry's cries 
roused the sleeping men. Harry had drawn 
the trigger of the pistol. but it missed fire, 
and the lion, with a loud growl—as if he 
rather chuckled over the mishap—made off 
with his prey. 

The men and their leaders seized fire- 
brands and darted in pursuit. The crash 
of the bushes as the lion dashed through 
guided them, but it was nearly ten minutes 
before them came up with Tabanko. The 
lion had held on to him with great perti- 
nacity, but finding that the pursuit did not 
relax, discreetly abandoned his prize. 

“Are you much hurt?” asked Harry, 
kneeling down. 

“Berry, berry much,” replied Tabanko, 
faintly ; “‘me felt him teeth in my neck.” 

“We had better Carry you back to the 
camp.” 

“No, sar, no move me—Tabanko soon 
die.” 

“I hope not,” said Harry, 
hand _ tenderly. 
Tom, give me a 
pillow of leaves. 
do capitally.” 

By the light of the blazing fires both Harry 
and Tom examined the wounds of Taban- 
ko. He had received terrible injuries, the 
flesh. of one shoulder and the back of the 
neck being torn into strips. The blood was 
gushing out, and all that they could call 
into use would not suffice to check it. 

“Poor fellow,” said Tom. 

“It berry kind ob you,” returned Taban- 
ko—“you white men cruel sometimes. I 
like hear you speak—it is like music.” 

“Perhaps you will not die,” Ira said. He 
wanted to console Tabanko, and could find 
no better mode of expression. 

The black turned his large eyes upon him 
and smiled faintly. Death had no terrors 
for him, whose life had been so ‘sad. 

“T not live, sar,” he said; “de death crick- 
et chirp in my ear, and I listen to de waters 


taking his 
“Light fresh fires here, and, 
helping hand. Make him a 

Thank you, Ira, that will 
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ob de great riber ob de oder 
back to my people dere.” 

They could not answer him, 
all were deeply touched. He wae alinost a 
stranger to them, and only what the world 
called a “wretched nigger,” but it Was his 
unfortunate lot which commended him to 
their sympathy, and the roughest sailor in 
that throng was sad. 

Tabanko closed his eyes, and the life 
stream, which Tom and Ira in Vain endeay- 
ored to stanch, fell upon the leaves with 4 
low, pattering sound. He could not bleed 
many minutes thus and live. : 

“Dis de first kind hand dat I ever ’mem- 
ber,” he said. opening his eyes; “Tabanko a 
slave all his life. I so sorry to leave you 
now in dis wood.” 

“Think not of us,” returned Harry; “we 
have strength left us’and can go on.” 

“Go back,” said Tabanko, earnestly; “go 
back, sar; you nebber get through dis wood 
alone. Even goin’ back berry difficult. Go 
back, sar, or you die.” 

“Is the wood so fearful ?” 

“I de only man dat eber went into it and 
bring back my life,” replied Tabanko; ‘go 
back, sar, and leabe de capen.” 

“Never,” cried Harry. ., 

“If you go on,” urged Tabanko, “you no 
catch him, and all de men wif you die. It 
downright murder to keep dem here; go 
back and wait for de capen. He come back 
to de coast by an’ by.” 

“Good advice, Tabanko,” replied Harry, 
forced into a conviction that the black was 
right. “I will go back.” 

Tabanko nodded in acquiescence, and 
closed his eyes again. He remained thus for 
a minute, and once more he opened them 
and looked up. . 

“Massa,” he said, “I someting to say 
more,”’ 

“Say on, Tabanko.” 

“A dying man tank you all for your kind- 
ness,”” said the black. “J been a slabe all 
my life, and now I’m goin’ to be free.” 

Having said this, he closed his eyes for 
the last time, and left the world and its sor- 
row and care behind him, 

“Dead!” said Tom, letting Tabanko’s 
hand fall. “I am sorry for him, Poor fel- 
low. Rest in peace,” 


world, I v0 


for one and 
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O the» right road back, for when it 
‘the point, no man exactly knew 
iy they had come. White men have 
racking instincts of the black, and 


as a problem indeed, and no solu- 
as arrived at for an hour. Harry 


ame in ath the sun behind us,” he 
we go before him on the morrow 
e safe. 3 

as S sound advice, but when the sun 


‘they were doomed: to disappointment. 


ees were so dense overhead that only 
ght came with the day. No open- 
ne ray to guide them. 
way now?” asked Ira. 
w not,’ replied Harry. 
in the air and follow ite: 
found a small feather clinging to the 
one of the sailors, and Tom tossed 
‘air. With a gyratory motion it 
ear his feet. 
side that,” he said. 
ndfold a man,” said Harry; ee 
d, and let him point out the way.’ 
ed a handkerchief over the eyes of 
e sailors, and spun him like a tee- 
AS soon as he was still again he held 
‘ot m. 
is way,” said Harry, and without a 
. men obeyed his voice and plunged 
into the wood. 


“Toss a 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A COALITION AND COLLISION. 


trange audacity of -King Matta 
d to upset the wise man Witta, but as 
robably accustomed to exhibitions 
yal rage, he soon recovered, and as 
sat down, he brought forward the 


sain and placed it on the mat, 


“Git off,” cried the king, and he knocked 
the precious image over again. 

Witta forthwith prostrated himself upon 
the ground, and embracing the wooden 
treasure, set up a howl of such power and 
potency that the little hut rang again. King 
Matta, with an expression of alarm, jumped 
up and made for the door. Witta was call- 
ing upon the Bettie to curse him, and the 
king, in spite of his unbelief and audacity, 
was a. little daunted. 

“Good Witta,” he said, “berry good Wit- 
ta—me berry sorry.” 

But the wise man only howled the more, 
and hugged his image with the energy of a 
mother parting forever from her offspring. 

“Me berry sorry,” urged his alarmed Maj- 
esty. “Here, put Bettie—put Bettie on de 
mat.” 

It cost him a struggle to make this con- 
cession, but he made it, and Witta was con- 
tent. He put the image right under the nose 
of his majesty, so that the goggle-eyes could © 
glare at him in a most offensive manner, and 
peace was restored, 

“Berry fine evening, sar,’ said Ching- 
Ching, making a haphazard guess at the 
weather outside to open the conversation. 

“Who you call ‘sar?’” demanded King 
Matta, indignantly; “me a king—de biggest, 
greatest king under de sun!” 

“Dey call de king ‘sar’ in my country,” 
> plied Ching-Ching. “Me know you a nt 
in a moment, you look so berry lubly—you 
berry handsome king. Some people hab lub- 
ly eyes, some lubly nose, some lubly foot, but 
you lubly all ober. Oh, so berry lubly, and 
Samson know it, too!” 

Samson could not conscientiously indorse 
this compliment, so he murmured some- 
thing which sounded like assent. King Mat- 
ta melted visibly. ) 

‘When I live in Pekin,” pursued Ching- 
Ching, “I had a lubly aunt and a lubly un- 
cle—bof of dem berry handsome and berry 
much in lub wif each oder; but I bet two 
chests of family tea dat if my aunt see great 
King Matta dot she run away from my un- 
cle.” 

This insinuation settled his majesty and 
he melted after his own fashion. 

“You come on de mat,” he said, and 


Ching-Ching promptly obeyed, 


This pretty pair, with the image, entirely 
filled the mat, and King Matta looked a lit- 
tle savage at the goggle-eyed wooden intru- 
der, but he could not expel it again lest 
Witta should renew his curses. 

“T tink dere room for you, Samson.” said 
Ching-Ching, who generously desired to 
Share the honor of the mat with his friend. 
Samson looked at the piece to spare, about 
SIX square inches, and shook his head. 

“Me berry well to do here.” he said. 

The bottle of rum was brought out, Witta 
calmly saying that it was the property of 
Ching-Ching, and King Matta was invited 
to partake. He obeyed with marvelous 
readiness, and after a very respectable drink 
became exceedingly friendly and confiden- 
tial. 

“Me like you,” he said to Ching-Ching. 
“Me show you many wife.” 

“When ?” asked Ching-Ching. 

“Now,” said King Matta. and smiting his 
hands together he gave a great roar like an 
angry bull. 

Ching-Ching, remembering his former in- 
terview with the ladies, would fain have de- 
clined the honor: but the king, bent upon 
entertaining his new-found friends, roared 
again. 

This was the signal for his wives to as- 
semble, and in a few moments they came 
trooping in, to the number of about a dozen 
—all sorts and sizes, and apparently all 
ages. 

Whatever the ladies might have had to 
quarrel about, it was not dress. for they 
were all dressed with the sweet simplicity of 
their tribe, and had no more upon them than 
the first law of decency demanded. 

“Soun!” cried the king, which meant 
“jump,” or “dance.” 

The fair creatures thereupon began to dis- 
port themselves in a wild and wondrous 
way, the most active being a lady in whom 
Ching-Ching recognized his fair foe of two 
hours before. 

This exceedingly irate and terribly prompt 
female fixed her eyes upon Ching-Ching 
with a basilisk stare. She seemed to resent 
his being there, and to object on Principle to 
dance before him. 

But it was as much as her life was worth 
_ to disobey that great King Matta, so she 
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danced on with an ever-increasing fury in 
her eyes. 

Now, we all know that Ching-Ching pos. 
sessed powers of conciliation, for we have 
seen him exercise them upon several occa- 
sions. He never quarreled with a foe if he 
could help it, his policy being, peace when 
you can have it, fight when you are com- 
pelled. 

He resolved to try to soothe the dancing 
daughter of Eve, and smiled his best and 
warmest smile. She threw up her feet and 
came a little nearer. Ching-Ching smiled 
again. 

This second touch of amiability had a 
further effect upon the fair one, and she 
began to spin round like a teetotum. King 
Matta, who had been looking on with gen- 
eral approval, now turned all his attention 
to her. 

She continued to spin, accompanying her 
movements with a monotonous drone some- 
thing like the buzz of a very busy bee. 

King Matta shouted out a word, and the 
woman stopped. A few rapid sentences 
were exchanged, and then Ching-Ching felt 
himself going over upon his back. 

“Git off my mat,” cried the king. “You 
‘sult my wife.” 

“Me nebber ’sult any lubly creetur,” re- 
plied Ching-Ching, softly, “’specially such 
lubly creetur as I see before me.” 

More rapid words were exchanged _be- 
tween the king and his wife. The other 
dancers stopped, and with Witta listened 
intently. Samson was both puzzled and dis- 
tressed. He knew his friend was in trouble, 
but had no idea how to help him. 

“I hab your life!” cried the king, shaking 
his fist furiously. “Oh, you yaller beggar! 
Keep off my mat!” 

“Blow de mat!” returned Ching-Ching, 
and, to the horror of all assembled, he laid 
hold of two of the corners and jerked the 
king into the air. ) 

His majesty turned over once and came 
down flop. The image of Bettie, tossed up, 
too, fell upon his back and knocked out all 
the breath of his body. The women, yell- 
ing, rushed upon Ching-Ching, who rolled 
up the mat and struck them right and left. 
Samson darted to his side. 

Witta, the wise man, seized his image and 
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the midst of the squabble; but 
were blind with rage, and treated 
his fetish to an indiscriminate at- 
‘that he was fain to beat a retreat 
ied the part of spectator. 
Matta, as soon as he had breath 
to get upon his feet, went dancing 
his maddened wives, urging them to 
Ss enemy. : 
is no time for gallantry, for the wom- 
‘eas strong as men. Ching-Ching 
amson made a rush upon them and 
the whole lot into a corner with the 
ita, the wise man, and Bettie un- 


Eins the shutter on the top of the 
_Ching-Ching and Samson fled for 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“LET HIM BEWARE!” 
ie noonday sun was beating down upon 
dy plain, across which a band of men 
lowly marching. Foremost marched 
lacks, bearing long knives in their 
“next came a tall, handsome, com- 
, dressed in loose, white 
a broad Panama hat upon his 
Behind were more blacks carrying 


es¢ were Captain Brocken and his fol- 
rs, the former flying from the pursuit 
ndsome Harry. That such a man 
a fly from aught seemed so. very 
_ for bravery was written upon his 
ae he trod the earth like one who had 
kept fear beneath his feet. 
Jevertheless he was flying, and flying 
all speed, for he frequently cried out 
y the men in the Mandingoe tongue and 
ade them hurry on. 
“Move, move!” he cried. ‘You crawl; 
fou want a wolf behind to help you.” 
| hey dared not answer him;.and, bend- 
- down, they put on a speed that com- 
elled them to lag again, which brought from 
a another shout. 
A halt at length became imperative, and 
alled it. The men cast down their bur- 
gladly, and stretched out their aching 
s beneath the palm trees, Captain 
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Brocken, who seemed to be insensible to all 
fatigue, marched slowly up and down, mus-_ 
ing. 

“No ‘rest—no rest!’ he muttered. “He 
dogs me like my shadow. Neither hill, nor 
valley, nor the secret places of the earth, 
give me a resting place. Will it be my fault 
if we meet, and will what follows be upon 
my head? I have shunned him, hidden from 
him in vain. Can it be that we are decreed 
to meet. Oh, no! Not that. Spare me from 
that bitter day!” | | 

He clasped his hands as if in prayer; but 
how could he who had, all his life, dis- 
owned his God by word or deed, utter a 
supplication? Of his general life he did not 
repent; it was only something hidden be- 
tween him and Handsome Harry which 
touched him to the quick. 

“T wronged and killed one brother,” he 
said; “let not the blood of the other be upon 
my head! Yet, why should I be so qualm- 
ish now, when my ~whole life has Deen one 
stream of blood? Ha! who comes here?” 

A number of men on mules now appeared 
upon a rising ground ahead, and the sound 
of jingling bells faintly floated toward the 
pirate chief. 

“A trader!” he said. 
foe?” 

He loosened his sword and examined his 
pistols like one accustomed to use them, and 
kept his eye steadily upon the advancing 
cavalcade. In a few ‘minutes the foremost— 
an Arab, handsomely dressed—could be dis- 
tinguished. . ‘ 

“Tt is Schelmo,” said the pirate, “bound 
for the coast, with a cargo of gold dust and 
slaves.”’ 

The procession came up, and the Arab, 
halting, sprang off his mule and gravely sa- 
luted the pirate. . 

“Brocken,” he said, “What dost thou 
here? Hast thou entered into our unprofit- 
able trade ?”’ . 

-“No, good Schelmo,” replied the other, 
coolly. “I have no desire to grow rich just 
yet. You are in luck, I see.” 

He pointed to the mules, all laden with 
heavy burdens, and each with a slave on 
either side, chained to the saddle-girths. 
There was a driver to each animal, men of 
the same tribe as Schelmo, The mules num- 
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24 
dered about forty, and the slaves mustered 
eighty—eighty men doomed to lifelong mis- 
ery by the cupidity of one villainous trader! 

“In tuck!” said Schélmo. “Aye, thou 
speakest well. I am in luck—your luck. 
But, again, what brings the brave-hearted 
rover here?” 

“I am flying from a foe,” said Brocken. 

“Nay, nay,” returned the Arab, “thou 
jestest. So brave a man ne’er turned back 
upon a mortal.” 

“I turn it now,” said the pirate. “But it 
is not fear alone which carries me away. 
What matters it to you, Schelmo? He will 
not pause to release your gang of wretches.”’ 

“Who is he?” 

“Handsome Harry, of the Belvedere.” 

“He,” said the Arab, with a savage frown. 
“Why, then, I would have ye stay and meet 
him. What men hath he?” 

“About twelve.” 

“No more? Then, Brocken, he will be an 
€asy prey.” 

“Never an easy one—if alone,” said the 
pirate. “But, easy or not, I will not stay to 
fight him. And if ye meet them, be warned. 
by me, and let him go by in peace. Tell him 
I am on ahead, and-he’ll not harm you,” 

“This sounds well,” said Schelmo, laugh- 
ing. “It sounds like a new song from thee. 
Brocken, thou hast become a woman.” 

“I was @ child before Handsome Harry.” 

“Strange that a boy should make a man a 
child.” 

“Yes, I know, Schelmo; but he does it. I 
fly from him, and have left runners behind 
me to warn me of his coming.” 

“Is this one of them, brave Brocken 2?” 

The pirate paid no heed to the emphasis 
put upon the word “brave,” but turned and 
beheld a black figure fast coming up in the 
track he had pursued. The man came swift- 
ly, bearing with him naught but a cloth 
about his middle, and a white wand, which 
he switched to and fro as he ran. 

He came on without having apparently 
turned a hair, and threw himself at the feet 
of the pirate. 

“Speak!” cried Brocken. 

“The young chief pursues,” replied the 
man, in the Mandingoe tongue, “but he 
comes not behind. Tabanko lead: him 
through the Wood of Death,” 
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“So,” muttered the pirate, “he hopes to 
head me and lie in ambush. Ah, he has not 
been long in tracking the old wolf, and 
knows little of his ways. Schelmo, whith: 
go ye?” 

“To Eagle Bay, where a truly brave se; 
man awaits my cargo——” 

The pirate turned upon the Arab a 
haughty look and advanced a pace nearer, 

“Twice,” he said, “you have emphasized 
the word brave. Do you doubt my cour- 
age? If so, draw!” 

Schelmo looked into his eyes and quailed 
before the light which. flashed from their 
depths. 

“No,” he said, bowing low. “I was but a 
fool—forgive me!”’ 

“Enough,” said Brocken. “I will return 
with you to Eagle Bay. Who shall we meet 
there?” 

“Cartouche.” 

“He is not English,” said Brocken. “The 
man and his name are French—I know him 
well.” 

“He is white,” replied Schelmo, “and I 
look upon all white men as English. The 
mules grow impatient—let us on.” 

“Will they bear an extra burden?” 

“We can but try them.” 

“Then I will dismiss my men and go on 
with you alone.” 

“So be it, good Brocken,” said the Arab, 
his eyes flashing for a moment with pleas- 
ure; “but haste, as I must reach the deep 
well ere night has fallen.” 

‘The baggage was shifted from the shoul- 
ders of the slaves and the men dismissed. 
Gathering themselves into a body, they made 
a general parting salute to the pirate and 
sped away, laughing and leaping with joy. 

“Worth half a dozen bags of gold,” said 
Schelmo, musingly. 

“No, no,” returned the pirate; “I was in- 
trusted with them, and they have served me 
well, so I will not betray them,” 

“And yet it is a pity,” hinted Schelmo. 

Brocken paid no heed to him, but marched 
on, thinking. Behind him stalked the Arab, 
and he was thinking too. 

By sunset they reached a large open well, 
where the party halted for -the night. Each 
man lay down upon the ground and slept 
just as he was, the mules being tethered out- 
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ddle-girths. 

rou give those wretches nothing?” 
ken, pointing to the slaves. 

nk of water,” replied Schelmo, 
“but I cannot afford to feed them. 

ten days’ march, and they will get 


“muttered Brocken; -“‘but it is no 
ss of mine,” and then he lay down to 
The question he had asked came from 
pulse of the moment, and not from 

‘sympathy with the sufferers. Ina 
hile the Arabs were all asleep, and 

ht broke the silence but the occasional 

t pawing of the mules and the low 

groans which broke from the lips 
uffering slaves. 


CHAPTER TX. 


A SAD LOSS. 


-Ching and Samson left behind them 


a ome time before it got into order 


Witta was the first to wriggle out 
ath, and then, like a true and loyal sub- 


he laid hold of his king by the neck and 


ated the almost stifled monarch. 

Hy! slacker de dash—poof!” gasped 
- Matta. “Knock ’em down—jump on 
—make cocoa pulp ob dem Hold dat 
you squealing lot ob pigs.” 


2 The individuals thus politely addressed 


e his wives, who, blind with fury, were 


1 BD iuting each other under the idea that 


opal 
Bare: 
fotee 


ey 


were still honoring Samson and Ching- 


hing with their kind attentions. As- words 


ee 


ee 


4 


Hy 
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d to rouse them to a correct apprehen- 
of the true state of affairs, his majesty 


WV re them a vicious kick all round, and this 
rought them upon their feet. 


tand still—all in a row,” he cried, like 


1 incompetent general drilling a rebellious 
rmy. “Golly, if you don’t stand still, I gib 


by 
ate : 


anoder kick all round!” 


inspired them with obedience, and 


stood “in a row” like the letter S, and 
tened quietly to the further commands of 


heir lord and master. (- 


ou go home,” he cried, “all in de row; 


and, mind, if one ob you so much as open 
your mouf a little, I stop it up wid sumfin’ 
stiff. Get away—go along.”’ 

This courteous dismissal sent them out of 
the hut as quiet as mice, and as soon as they 
were gone, King Matta began to look about 
the hut. Witta was engaged in wiping the 
face of Bettie, which had suffered in the 
struggle. | 

“Whar am it?” cried the king. “Golly 
and squash, where am it?” | 

“What the matter?” asked Witta. 

“T do not see dat mat ob mine,” muttered 
the king. ‘Oh! de lilly bird sang in de tree, 
and—— Oh, squashy! whar am it?” 

He was capering about like a cat in a mud 
puddle as he spoke, and Witta, knowing the 
peculiar temper of the monarch, wisely went 
to his aid. 

They searched the hut over twice, and 
then the dreadful conviction burst upon 
them. 

The mat was gone! 

‘Kings losing their kingdoms have occa- 
sionally exhibited fair specimens of temper, 
but none—nay, the whole lot put together— 
never showed half the fury that King Matta 
did when he realized his loss. 

He cut an ill-judged caper in the air sad 
came down upon his back with such force 
that the word “buster” but faintly describes 
it. Then he rolled over and over, then he 
got upon his feet and tore his raven wool. 

“Who hab got it?” he squealed. “Whar 
dat mat?” 

“P’r’aps de lubly angels, your wives—— 
began Witta. 

The bare hint was sufficient for King Mat- 
ta, and out of the hut he rushed to the sanc- - 
tuaries of his darlings. A fearful rioting 
and howling followed, and Witta, judging 
by the sounds, concluded that his dark maj- 
esty was kicking them all round once more. 
In a few minutes he darted back, declaring 
that the mat was not there. 

“Where am it?” he cried. “Oh, dab it! 
whar am it?” 

Witta had his own suspicions, but he did 
not care to betray a friend. The truth, 
however, at last burst upon the king. 

“Dat Chingy chap,” he cried; “he got it.” 

“I tink not,” returned Wittae “Per- 
haps——’”’ 
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“Get out ob de way!” cried Matta, aiming trunk, all right and tight. Dat so: how dat, 
a blow at him. Witta ducked, and the king Sammy ?” 
took the skin off his royal knuckles against “Berry comfortable,” said Samson, as he 
the doorpost. settled down, “I say, Chingy ?” 

He sprang into the open air, and putting “Yes. Sammy,” 
his two hands against his cheeks, uttered a ‘What Massa Harry sa 


y when he come 
e0er worthy of a bull. The effect of this back and not find us?” 


was to fill the streets with 4 number of danc- “He mustn’t come back dis way,” replied 
ing people, who came leaping and capering Ching=Ching; “for. you see, ole King Matta 
toward him. in a frightful way by dis time, and he hab de 


A few words in the Mandingoe tongue country up. No. Sammy; we must foller 
seemed to set them all on fire, and hurrying and find him, den go back anoder way,” 
back to their houses for a moment, they “You a wonderful cute chap, Chingy.” 
Came forth with all sorts of wild weapons. “I tink so, too,” returned Ching-Ching, 
Bows and arrows. spears, clubs, slings, and with his accustomed modesty ; “‘all de fam’ly 
@ sort of net, which was used like that of the cute. Dere was one man— 
Romans of old to entrap an enemy. tink he was—who was so cute dat nobody 

The women were all armed, too. Even take himin. Hea berry rich man—make all 
King Matta’s wives came out and joined the him money by swindling ole women and 
Fest, and it is worthy of remark that these mandarins. At last he got nobody to swin- 
high-blooded ladies showed a warlike dis- dle, for he swindle de lot; den, for want ob 
position far surpassing that of the rest. sumfin’ to do, he put all de money into a 

A procession was formed, and King Mat- rotten bank and swindle himself.” 
ta, with a discretion which did him endless “Oh!” exclaimed Samson, a little in doubt 
credit, put himself into the middle, thus se- as to how to take this story. Ching-Ching 
curing himself from assault both in front 
and rear. Witta brought up the rear with sin, and then composed himseif to sleep. 
his precious image under his arm. It is Samson resolved to get a little rest too, 
just possible that he had a little faith in it, for nothing could be done until the morning, 
too. People who practice a humbug all when the light would enable him to skirt 
their lives generally end by becoming a vic- the village and take up his leader’s trail; 
tim to it. but barely had he closed his eyes when a 

The word was given, and with more most unearthly din fell upon his ears. 
shouting than one usually hears at a gen- “What dat?” he cried. 
eral election, the whole party started in “Tt sound like de bellering ob two hun- 
pursuit of Samson and Ching-Ching. dred calves,” replied Ching-Ching, waking 

In the meantime those two worthies had up. 
made their way into the wood between the “No, it singing,” said Samson; “and de 
village and the Swamps, and under his arm song am in de Mandingoe tongue,”’ 
Ching-Ching carried the mat, thus justify- “] hear now,’ replied Ching-Ching; “it 
ing the suspicions of King Matta, the un- aj} ‘bout de king’s mat. Sammy, dey are 
happy instinct of our old friend not being coming after us.” 
able to resist so tempting an article as the “All right,” was Samson’s cheerful reply, 
Sacred property alluded to. “let ’em come.” 

“I tink we run far nuff,” said Samson, <A rapid debate as to the best course to 
pulling up; “de night is dark, and dey hab pursue ensued between them. Samson was 
- some trouble to find us.” for a rush and break through the lot, but 

“Dis mat do to sleep on,” replied Ching- Ching-Ching, in consideration of their hav- 
Ching. “I dare say de king miss it.” ing the night before them, was for having a 

“Not big ruff for two, Chingy.” little fun with the enemy. ) 

“Den we'll try to make de best ob him, “We get up dis tree, Sammy,” he said. 
“Sammy. Here ama tree. If we put de mat “No, dey track us, sure,’ replied Sam- 
Qn de roots, and our backs against the son, shaking his head. 
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poured forth a few eulogies upon this cou- 
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-” suid Ching-Ching; “follow dis 


ked forward about twenty paces, 
ing up, backed toward the tree. 
lid the same, and a forward trail 
s left. Catching hold of a branch, 
g himself up. Samson handed him 
nd joined him. 
ee berry prickly,” said Samson, as 
long the bough. “I tink it de fob- 
errer try anuder.” 
te,” said Ching-Ching; “ole Chim- 
ming.” 3 
ing, thus insultingly alluded to, was 
approaching, headed by a number of 
arers, who, by the light their torches 
ere able to keep upon the trail. 
s the marks were which Samson and 
‘hing made, they were sufficient for 
erful vision of the Mandingoes. 
ey came; the trackers in front walk- 
etly, intent upon their business; the 
howling and screeching as if they 
rather scare away the objects of 
‘search than meet with them. King 
with a fagot tied upon him back and 
like a sort of savage mail-armor, 
d with rather shaky steps, and rolled 
yes like a gentleman much afflicted with 


ey passed up to the end of the trail, and 
came to a dead stop. It was so sud- 
that those in the rear were unacquaint- 
th any cause for halting, and, march- 
n, they managed to squeeze King Mat- 
ainst the first lot with such violence 
every particle of breath was squeezed 
f his majestic body. 
Vhat de deremy am dis?” he gasped, 
ing over the top of his two bundles of 
sts. “1 hab de life ob some ob you.” 
he cause of the sudden halt was ex- 
ned with much humility by those in 
t, and after kicking one nigger who had 
hing to do with the disaster, King Matta 
good enough to forgive everybody, and 
er the trackers to find a continuation of 
he trail. This, after a long search, they of 
ourse failed to do, and, for their pains, got 
ick all round. After this refreshing ex- 
ise King Matta declared his intention of 
amping there for the night. 
By this time Ching-Ching and Samson 


were well stowed away on some of the high- 
er branches, a little troubled with thorns, 
but resolved to make the best of their posi- 
tion. Near them hung great clusters of the 
nut Samson had spoken of, which some- 
what resembled the common cocoanut in 
size and growth. While the people below 
were arranging the camp, Ching-Ching and 
Samson busied themselves in gathering a 
quantity of the fruit near them and taking 
off the husks. 

Peeled, they were excellent things to pelt 
a fellow with, and for this purpose they 
were designed. 

The arrangement of the camp was super- 
intended by King Matta and Witta, who de- 
signed a center for themselves and put the 
others outside in circles, giving the women 
and children the outermost position. ~ 

Fires were lighted, and King Matta and 
Witta took up a comfortable position be- 
side a pile of blazing sticks, the latter with 
his Bettie near him. Without his mat the 
king was at a loss, but he made shift with 
an extra bit of turf which one of his fol- 
lowers cut and placed for him. 

Neither the king nor Witta were much 
disposed to talk, and in consequence the 
whole of the camp was ordered to keep 
quiet, and all settled down to sleep. 

King Matta’ stretched himself upon the 
turf and closed his eyes. The crown of 
royalty sat lightly on his brow, but at the 
first snore— 

Crash! came a blow upon his regal nose. 

“What dat?” he cried, waking up in a 
fister. “Get off my mat. Oh, dat you, 
Witta?”’ 

“Eh?” said Witta, sleepily. 

“Vou hit me on de nose?”’ 

“No!’’ replied Witta, a little savagely. 

“Den, don’t do it again,” replied the king, 
with his usual consistency; and, stretching 
out again, he turned his back upon the medi- 
cine-man and once more sought repose. 
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CHAPTER X. 
LOST: 


In the depths of the Wood of Death, as 
the natives called it, wandered Handsome 
Harry and his men. 
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With languid eyes and weary limbs they 


 plodded on in silence; and if by chance a 


man uttered a word or two, the answer was 
as brief; and in weariness they went for- 
ward silently again. 

It was now nigh noon, and they had been 
Walking since dawn—on the backward track, 
as they hoped—without finding even a 
break in the wood above or below. 

The same fear was in the heart of every 
man, that they had lost themselves; but no 
man ventured to utter it. With steady step 
they kept behind their leader, and trusted 
him through all. 

At last they came to a spot where fires 
had been lighted, and, breaking through all 
discipline, every man rushed forward. An 
instant’s pause,and then a great cry went up. 

The fires were those they had sat by on the 
previous night; and without a guide in the 
shape of the sun or moon below, they had, 
in common with the inclinations of helpless 
travelers, performed a circle. 

“Time lost,” said Harry, bitterly. 

“Not to mention ourselves,” added Ira 
Staines. “But, speaking for myself, it 
doesn't matter a bit. I may as well die here 
as anywhere, for wherever it may be, I am 
sure to have my shoes on.” 

“What is to be done now?” asked Tom. 
“Under ordinary circumstances I should 
Suggest dinner, but as we have nothing to 
eat, why - 

“How you talk, Tom?” interposed our 
hero. “We are not men to succumb under a 
dozen hours without food.” 

“Certainly not,” rejoined Tom; “but I 
think that I may, under the circumstances, 
be permitted to suggest that a roast rib of 
beef to each man would be acceptable.” 

A general smacking of lips followed this 
allusion to the favorite joint of Old England, 
and Harry laughed in spite of himself. The 
men indulged in a general grin, and Ira 
Staines relieved his feelings by whittling a 
stick. 

Harry removed his jacket, and, tossing 
down his cap, without giving any hint as to 
his intention, began to ascend the nearest 
tree. 

“No fruit there,” said Tom. 

“T am going to see which way the sun 
sails,” was Harry’s reply. 


They watched him as he went up and up 
from branch to branch, swinging himself 
easily with his powertul arms until he disap- 
peared into the tangled mass of foliage 
above. When out of sight they could follow 
his movements by the rustling sound he 
made. 

Presently his voice came down as if it 
were mufiled. 

‘“Tom—below !” 

‘““Harry—above!” 

“Right!” cried our hero. 
your side.” 

“T'll bet he’s two hundred feet up,’ said 
Ira Staines, who had the instinct of his na- 
tion to invest money at all times if anything 
like a return was promised. 

“Very artful,” said Tom, “when he is 
nearer three. Tall timber this.” 

‘“Fairish,” replied Ira; “but in our country 
we have stutf that would make these trunks 
look like walking-sticks.”’ 

“Of course you have,” said True, winking 
to himself—and then he whistled “Yankee 
Doodle.” Jra whittled on with an unmoved 
face until Harry came down. 

The exertion he had undergone had tired 
him a little in his weak state from want of 
food; but a minute’s rest at the foot of the 
tree restored him, and he was ready to move 
on again. 

“Score the trunks of the trees with your 
cutlasses,” he said to the men, “‘and leave a 
bold, white mark. Then if the cuts get out 
of line we shall know that we are going 
astray.” 

He put Tom and Ira at their head, and he 
came on in the rear, turning every few steps 
to watch their progress. As before, they 
had a tendency to walk in a circle; but a 
word now and then put them straight again. 

Hours passed on, the wood as silent as the 
grave, and the only sounds heard were the 
slash of the cutlasses and Harry’s voice, as 
he guided them to the right or left. The 


“The sun is on 


men suffered from thirst and hunger, too, 


but they chewed bits of leather and lead, and 
uttered no complaint, officers and men 
buoyed up by hope in the success of our 
hero’s plan. 

But the day passed and the night came, and 
still the tall trees were on either side, stand- 
ing like an army waiting for orders to march, 
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Handsome Harry in Africa. 


I are trunks below, and dense 
ve—one tree so much like another 
; impossible, as one of the sailors 
to tell “‘t’other from which.” 
e darkness a halt was called and 
e lighted. All through the day the 
ad seemed to be tenantless; but night 
the wild beasts from their lairs, and 
echoed again with their howling. 
en looked about them a little anx- 
ut Harry bade them not fear, telling 
hat is a well-known fact, that beasts 
y eldom pounce upon the white skins. 
es and swarthy men they attack readi- 
here is something in pale face which 
them back. 
ie of the sailors, with their cutlasses, 
2s in search of a sort of truffle which 
imes found in the woods, and they 
far successful as to be able to supply 
man with about four ounces. These 
tter than nothing, and the tars hav- 
en them with a keen relish, resumed 
id and leather to make amends for 
ant of water. 


old them a story to while away the | 


‘and a wonderful story it was, like one 
ing-Ching’s, highly.elaborated and pol- 

And as he finished it, a peculiar roar- 
ound was heard. 

hat the sea?” cried Ira. 

P peturned Harry; “it is the. tree- 
_A storm is rising.” 
hy, there ain’t a breath of air down 
sir,’ said one of the men. 


pre three hundred feet from the up-. 


” replied Harry. 

ell, I’1. darned!” replied the eor: 
e others turned their quids of tobacco, 
ind leather meditatively. 

roaring noise continued, until it re- 
ed continuous thunder. A cracking 
breaking of branches followed, and 
masses came tumbling down. 


‘near him, and stood 


The fires were blazing merrily, and as the 
branches fell they caught at once. Harry 
saw the prospect of a huge bonfire, whici 
might imperil their lives yet more danger- 
ously, and he called out to all to lend a help- 
ing hand to drag them off. 


Regardless of the peril, he was the first to 
drag back a bough. The others smartly fol- 
lowed his example; but the masses from 
above fell thicker and thicker, as if some 
giants above were resolved upon replenish- 
ing the fires. In ten minutes a flame full 


sixty feet was rising. 


Harry looked up, and through facie rents 
above beheld the stars. These rents had 
been made by the wind, the sole agent of this 
terrible commotion. 


The breaking of timber and the rushing of 
the wind were now so loud that no human 
voice could have been heard, and Harry was 
obliged to signal to the men to come to- 
gether. Dodging with great caution from 
tree to tree, they eventually managed to get 
in a compact mass 
against the trunk which gave him shelter. 

He pointed to the flames and the forest, 
thereby signifying his belief that a general 
conflagration was impending. Then he 
raised his arm, and pointed forward against 
the wind. | 

A great gap was now visible above the 
fire, and the wind rushed in, bending down 
the flames which wrapped the trunk where 
Harry lately stood in a mantle of light. 

“Just in time,” thought Tom. 

Wheugh! boom’ came the wind and an- 
other fall of timber. Millions of sparks 
leaped into the air, and a curling wreath of 


fire round several of the big trees told that 


they had-caught:. 

With incredible fury the conflagration now 
assumed gigantic proportions, spreading out 
right and left and forging ahead like the 
waves of an advancing tide. The whole 
forest was lighted up, and the track before 
our hero and his men was a blood-red plain, 
darkened with the stripe-like shadows of the 
trees; 
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No, 20. How to Entertain au Kvening Par. 
~—A very valuable little book just published, 
A complete compendium of gamés. sports, card 
iversions, comic recreations, etc., suitable for 
or drawing-room entertainment. It eon 
tains more for the money than any book pub- 
lished. Price l0cents. Address Frank ‘Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York, 


No. 21. How to Hunt and Fish.—The most 
complete hunting and fishing guide ever pub- 
lished. It contains full instructions about guna, 
hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, to- 

ther with <descriptions of game and fisht 

ice 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publish- 
er, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No, 22. How te Do Second Sight —Heller’s 
Second sight explained by his former assistant, 
ant, Jr. Explaining how the seeret gia. 
logues were carried on between the magician 
and the boy on the stage: also giving all the 
codes and signals. The only authentic explana- 
tion of second sight. Price 10 cents. Address 
k Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York. 


Ne. 23. How to Explain Dreams.— Every- 
y dreams, from the little child ro the aged 
man and woman. This little book gives the ex- 
oo ena to all kinds of dreams, together with 
ucky and unlucky days, and “ Napoleon's Orac- 
ulum,” the book of fate. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 24. How to Write Letters to Gentle- 
men.—Containing full directions for writing 
to gentiemen on all subjects: also giving sam- 
ple letters for instruction. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. - 


No. 25. How to Become a Gymnast.—(Con- 
taining full instructions for all kinds of gym- 
nastic sports and athletic exercises. m brac- 
ing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. 
Macdonald. A handy and useful book. Price 
19 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
West 26th Street, New York. 
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No. 26. How to Xow, Sail and Build a 
Boat.—Fully illustrated. Every boy shouid 
know how to row and sail a boat. Full instruc- 
tions are given in this little book. together with 
instructions on swimming and riding, compan- 
ion sports to boating. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frauk Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York. 
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No. 27. How to Recite and Mook of Reci- 
tations.—Containing the most poptlar selec- 
tions in use, comprising Dutch dialect, French 
dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, togeth- 
er with many standard readings. Price 10 cents, 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 


— 


Street, New Yock. 
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No. 28. How to Tell Fortines.—Everyone 
is desirous of knowing what his future life will 
ta forth. ~hether nappiness ur misery, 
wealth or povery. Youcan tell by a glance at 
this little book. uy one and be convinced, 
ell yourown fortune. Tell the fortune of your 
friends. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 
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No. 29. ltiow to Become an Inventor — 

Every boy should know how inventions origin- 

ate. ‘This beok explains them all, giving exaim- 

leg in eleetrivity, hydraulics, Niagnetism op- 

Tee. pneumatics, mechanics, ote ete. The 
ric 
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One of the most in. 
Structive books on cooking ever Published, It 
convains recipes for cooking ments, fish, gan 
and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all 
kinds of pastry, and a grand collection of reci- 
pes by one of our most popular cooks, Only 10 
cents per copy. Address: Frank ‘Tousey, bub- 
lisher, 29 West 26th street, New York, 


No, 31, How to Recome a Speaker,— (Cop. 
taining fourteen illustrations, giving the differ. 
ent positions requisite to become a g00d speak- 
er, reader and elocutionist. Also containing 
gems from all the popular authors of prose and 
poetry, arranged in the most simple and con 
cise manner possible, Price 10 cents, Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York. 


No, 32. How to Ride a Bicycle.—Handa- 
somely illustrated, and containing fnll diree- 
tions for mounting, riding and managing a bi- 
cycle, fully explained with practical illustra- 
tions; also drections for Picking outa machine, 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publish- 
er, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 33. How to Behaye.— Containing the 
rules and etiquette of good society and the easi- 
est and most approred methods of appearing to 
good advantage at parties, balls, the theater, 
church, and in the drawing-room. Price 10 
cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
West 26th Street, New York. 


No, 34. How to Fence.—Containing full in- 
Siruction for fencing and the use of the broad- 
Sword; also instruction in archery. Described 
with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving 
the best positions in fencing. A complete book. 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, pub- 
lisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 35, How to Play Games.—A complete 
and useful little book, con taining the rules and 
regulations of billiards, bagatelle, backgam- 
mon, croquet, dominoes, ete. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York, 


No. 36. How to Solve Conundrums.—Con- 
taining all the leading conundrums of the day, 
amusing riddles, curious catches and witty say- 
ings. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher. 29 West 26th Street, New York, 


No. 37. How to Keep House.—It contains 
information for everybody, boys, girls, men and 
women; it will teach you how to make almost 
anything around the house, such as parlor or- 
haments, brackets cements, zeolian harps, and 
bird lime for catching birds. Price 10 cents. 


Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 38, How to Become Your Own Doctor. 
—A wonderful book, containing useful and 
practical information in the treatment of ordi- 
hary diseases and ailments common to ever 
family. Abounding in useful and effective reci- 
pes wtgh oni gy complaints. Price 10 cents. Ad- 


dress Frank ‘Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No, 39. How to Raise Dogs, Poultry, Pig- 
eons and Rabbits.—A useful and instructive 
book. Handsomely illustrated. By Ira Dro- 
fraw. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York, 


No, 40. How to Make and Set Traps.—In- 
cluding hints on how to catch moles, weasels, 
otter, rata, squirrels and birds. Also how to 
curve skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Har- 
rington Keene, Prices 10 cents. Address Frank 


Tousey, publisher, 29 West 2th Streot, New 
York, it 
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1@ Boys of Néw York End Men’s 
—Contair.ag a great variety of the 
used by the most famous end men. 

ur minstrels is complete without this 
ittle book. Price 1l0cents. Address 
sey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 


he Boys of New York Stump 
Containing a varied assoriment of 
eches, Negro, Dutch and Irish. Also 
jokes. Just the thing for home 
and amateur shows. Price 10 cents. 
ae gaa publisher, 29 West 26th 
my ork. 


How to Become a Magician.—Con- 
the grandest assortment of magical il- 
ver placed before the public. Also 
h cards, incantations, etc. Price 10 
ddress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
street, New-York. ..- 


How to Write in an Album.—Con- 

selected verses suitable for any time or 

Also acrostics and valentines. Price 

_ Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
6th Street, New York. 


The Boys of New York Minstrel 
nd Joke Book.—Something new and 
tructive. Every boy should obtain this 
iS it contains full instructions for organ- 
n amateur n:instrel troupe, and will cost 

10 cents. Address Krank Tousey, pub- 
29 West 26th Street, New York. 


6. How to Make and Use Electricity. 
scription of the wonderful uses of elec- 
, and electro magnetism ; together with 
tructions for making Electric Toys, Bat- 

me. . by George Trebel,.A. M,..M. D. 

ing over fifty illustrations. Price 10 

or sale by all newsdealers in the United 
‘and Canada. or sent to your address, 

free, on receipt of price. Address Frank 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street New 


47. How to Ureak, Ride, and Drive a 
—A coinplete treatise on the horse. De- 
g@ the most useful horses for business, the 

horses for the road ; also valuable recipes 
ases peculiar to the horse. Price 10 cents. 
e by all newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, 
eipt of price. Address Frank Tousey, 
er, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


48. How to Build and Sail Cances.— 
idy bock for boys. containing full direc- 
for constructing canoes and the most pop- 

anner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 

tansfield Hicks. For sale by all news- 

-in the United States and Canada, or 

your address, post-paid, on receipt of the 

Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
26th Street, New York. 


, 49. How to Pebate.—Giving rules for 
ucting debates, outlines for debates, ques- 
for Aceissicn, and the best sources for 
ring itformation on the questions given. 
10 cents. For sale by all newsdealers in 


‘United States and Canada, or sent to your 
ddress, post-paid, on receipt of the price. “Ad- 


Frank Tousey, publisher, 2 West 26th 
t, New York. 


No. 51. How to Do Tr’'eks With Cards — 
Containing explanxtions of the general princi- 
vles of sleight of-haund applicable to card triek«; 
df card tricks with ordinary cards. and not re- 
quiring sleight-of hand; of tricks involving 
sleight-of-hand, or the use of specially prepnred 
cards. By Professer Haffner. With. ill:istra- 
tions. Price 10 cents. For sale by all vews- 
dealers, or sent, post-paid, to any address on re- 
ceipt of the price, by Frank 'ousey, publisher, 
29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No, 52, How to Play Cards.—A complete 
and handy little book, giving the rules and full 
directions for playing Euchre, Cribbage, Cas- 
sino, Forty-Five, Rouncg. Pedro Sancho, Draw 
Poker, Auction Pitch, All Fours. and many 
other popular games of cards. Price 10 cents. 
For sale by all newsdealers in the United States 
and Canada. or we will send it to your addr2ss, 
free of postage, on receipt of the price. Address 
Frank 'Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York. 


No. 53. How to Write Letters.—A wonder- 
ful little book, telling you how to write to your 
sweetheart, your father, mother, sister, brother, 
employer ; and, in fact, everybody and anybody 
you wish to write to. Kvery young man and 
every young lady in the land should have this 
book. It is for sale by all newsdealers. Price 
10 cents, or sent from this office on receipt of 
price. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 
West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 54. How-to Keep and Manage Pets. 
—Giving complete information as to the man- 
ner and method of raising, keeping, taming, 
breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also 
giving full instructions for making cages, etc. 
Fully explained by 28 illustrations, making it 
the most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
lished. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No. 55. How to Collect Stamps and Coins. 
—Containing valuable information regarding 
the collecting and arranging of stamps and 
coins. - Handsomely illustrated. Price 10 cents. 
For sale by all newsdealers in the United States 
and Canada, or sent to your address, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 


No 56. How to BecGine an Ungineer.— 
Containing full instructions how to proceed in 
order to become a locomotive engineer; also di- 
rections for building a model locomotive; to- 
gether with a full description of everything an 
engineer should know. Price 10 cents. For 
sale by all newsdealers, or we will send it to 
you, postage free, upon receipt of the price. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 57 How to make Bfusical Tnstru- 
ments —Full directions how te make a Banjo, 
Violin, Zither, AMolian Harp, Xylophone and 
other musical instruments; together with a 
brief description of nearly every musical instru- 
ment used in ancient or modern times. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. By Algernon 8. Fitzgerald, 
for 20 years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal 
Marines. Price 10 cents. For sale by all news- 
dealers or we will send it to your address, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. ~Address Frank 
Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, N. Y. 


No, 58. How to be a Detective.—By Old 
King Brady, the world known detective. In 
which he lays down some valuable and sensible 


vo. 50. Howto Stuff Birds and Animals.— rules tor beginners, and also relates some ad- 
valuable book, giving instructions in collect: ventures and experiences of well-known detect- 
%, preparing, mounting and preserving birds, ives. . Price 10 cents. For sale by all news- 
Mails, and insects. Price 10 cents, For sale dca ers in the United States and Canada, or 
fall news-stands, or sent post-paid, on receipt gen! to your address. post-paid, on receipt of 
price, Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 28 rice, Address Frank Toueey, publisher, 99 
st 26th Street, New York, — a est 26th Street, New York, 
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No, 59. How te Make a Magic Lantern, 
—Containing a description of the lantern, to- 
ther with its history and invention. Also 
directions for its use and for painting slides, 
Handsom illustrated, by John Allen. Price 
10 cents. For sale by all newsdealers in the 
United States and anaein., or wal be “wy i o 
our ad t-paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress Pronk” Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No. 60. How to Become a Photographer. 
—Containing useful information regarding the 
Camera and how to work ii; also how to make 

hotographic Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. andsomely illustrated. 
Captain W. De W. Abney. Price 10 cents, For 
Sale at all news-stands, or sent, post paid, on 
receipt of price. Address Frank ousey, pub- 
lisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 

No. 61. How to Become a Bowler.—A 
complete manual of bowling. Containing full 
instructions for playing all the standard Ameri- 
can and German games; together with rules 
and systems of apoing in use by the principal 
bowling clubs in the United States. By Bar- 
tholomew Batterson. Price 10 cents. For sale 
by all newsdealers in the United States and 
Canada, or sent to your address. postage free, 
on receipt of the price. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 

No. 62. How to Become a West Point 
Military Cadet_—Containing full explanations 
how to gain admittance, course of Study, Ex- 
aminations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations. Fire Department, 
and all a boy should know to be a Cadet. Com- 
piled and written by Lu Senarens. Author of 
“How to Become a Naval Cadet.” Price 10 
cents. For sale by every newsdealer in the 
United States and Canada, or will be sent to 
your address, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No, 63. How to Become a Naval Cadet — 
Complete instructions of how to gain admission 
to the Annapolis Naval Academy, Also con- 
taining the coprse of instructions. descriptions 

unds and buildings, historical] sketch, 
and everything a boy should know to become 
an officer in the United States Na Compiled 
and written by Lu Senarens, Author of “ How 
to Become a West Point Military Cadet.” 
Price 10 cents. For sale by every newsdealer in 
the United States an Canada, or will be sent 
to your address, t-paid, on receipt of the 
ce. Address Fran Tousey, publisher, 29 
est 26th Street, New York. 

No. 64. How to Make Electrical Ma- 
chines.—Containing full directions for making 
electrical machines, induction coils, dynamos, 
and many novel ~~ to be worked by elec- 
mores § By Rv A. Bennett. Fully illus- 
trated. Price 10 cents. For sale by all news- 
dealers in the United States and Canada, or 
will be sent to your address, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 
29 West 26th Street. New York. 

No. 65. Muldoon’s Jokes,.—This is one of 
the most original joke books ever ublished, 
and it is brimful of wit and humor. tt contains 
a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, 
etc., of Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, 
h st, and practical joker of the day. We 
offer this amusing book, together with the pic- 
ture of “Muldoon,” for the small sum of 10 
cents. Every boy who can enjoy a good sub- 
stantial joke should obtain a copy immediately. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No, 66. How to Do Puzzles.—Containing 
over 300 interesting puzzles and conundrums, 
with key to same. A complete book. Fully illus- 
trated. By A. Anderson. ce 10 cents. Ad- 

Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
| New York, 


cd. 


No, G7, Hew te ho Klectriecal Trick 


Containing a large collection of instructive a.) 
highly amusing electrical tricks, together ne 
illustrations, FA. Anderson, Price 1) Cents 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York, 

No, 68, How to Do Chemical Tricks — 
Containing over one hundred highly amusing 
and instructive tricks with chemicals, Ry Ne 
Anderson, Handsomely illustrated. Price. 10 
cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher 29 
West 26th Street, New York. sts 

No, 69. How to Do Sleight of HWand — 
Containg over fifty of the latest and best tricks 
used by magicians. Also containing the secret 
of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. An- 
derson. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey 
publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 

No, 70. How to Make Magic Toys.—(‘op. 
taining full directions for making Magic Toys 
and devices of many kinds. By A. Anderson, 
Fully illustrated, rice 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher,29 West 26th Street, 
New York. 

No. 71. How to Do Mechanica) Tricks,— 
Containing complete instructions for performing 
over sixty Mechanical Tricks. By A. Anderson, 
Fully illustrated. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, 
New York. 

No. 72. How to Do Sixty Tricks With 
Cards.—Embracing all of the latest and most 
deceptive card tricks, with illustrations. By A. 
Anderson. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
wausey: publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 

ork. 

No, 73. How to Do Tricks With Num. 
bers.—Showing many curious tricks with fig- 
ures and the magic of numbers. By A. Ander- 
son. Fully illustrated. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. ; 


No. 74. How to Write Letters Correctly, 
—Containing full instructions for writing let- 
ters on almost any subject; also rules for pune- 
tuation and composition: together with speci- 
men letters. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
yet publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 

ork. 

No. 75, How to Become a Conjurer,— 
Containing tricks with Dominoes, Dice, Cups 
and Balls, Hats, etc. Embracing 36 illustra- 
tions. By A. Anderson. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 

No, 76. How to Tell Fortunes by the 
Hand.—Containing rules for telling fortunes 
by the aid of the lines of the hand, or the secret 
of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future 
events by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. I]lus- 
trated. By A. Anderson. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York. 


No, 77. How to Do 40 Tricks With Cards, 
—Containing deceptive Card Tricks as perform 
by leading conjurers and magicians. Ar- 
ranged for home amusement. Full illustrated. 
ice 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, pub- 
lisher, 29 West 26th Street, New York. 

No, 78, How to Do the Black Art.- Con- 
taining a complete description of the mysteries 
of Magic and Sleight-of-Hand together with 
many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 
lilustrated. Price 10 cents. Address Krank 
Lousey, publisher, 29 West 26th Street, New 

ork. 

No, 79, How to Become an Actor,—Con- 
taining complete instructions how to make up 
for various characters on the stage; together 
with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompt- 
er, Scenic Artist and Property Man. By a 
prominent Stage Manager. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Touney, publisher, 29 West 26th 
Street, New York, 


“Handsome ® Harry. 


Stories of Land and Sea. 


39 PAGES. ISSUED WEEKLY. 


The Best Little Library Published. 


Handsome Harry is a brave, fearless young man, who goes through 
all sorts of adventures while in pursuit of a villain who has wronged him. ' 

He is assisted in his search by Tom True, his lieutenant; Bill Grunt, 
his boatswain; Ching-Ching, a faithful Chinese friend, and Sampson, a 
giant negro, who would go through fire and water for Handsome Harry. 


LIST OF NUMBERS: 


No.1. Handsome Harry of the Fighting Belve- 
dere. 


No. 2. HanAsome Harry’s Peril; or, Saved by His 


Trusty Crew. 
f Issued February 3rd. 


No.3. Handsome Harry’s Chase; or, On the 


Track of the “ Vulture.” 
Issued February 10th. 


No. 4. Handsome Harry in Africa; or, A Land 


Hunt for His Foe. 
| Issued February 17th. 


If you cannot procure any numbers of Handsome Harry from your 


- fn: newsdealer send the price, 5 cents per copy, to us and we will send any 
; 2 copies ordered by return mail. Address 


is  FRANE TOUSEY, Publisher, 
«29 West 26th Street, NEW YORK. 
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